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Theistic Logic 

The argument by which the ordinary man arrives at the knowl- 
edge of God may be crude, but it is substantially in accord with the 
laws of logic and in essence the same argument as that of the mod- 
ern scientist who comes to the conclusion that the world is in- 
explicable without a Creator. Naturally, the scientist will be able 
to give a better and more explicit account of the mental processes 
by which he has arrived at his conclusion, and is also in a far more 
favorable condition to form a worthier concept of the Divinity. In 
this sense is true what Mr. Edward H. Cotton says: “Science is 
discovering a God far grander and more convincing than any con- 
ceived heretofore.”* The better we understand the work, the more 
perfect will be our appreciation of the genius who has produced it. 
Of course, we have to admit that, though man as soon as he attains 
to the full maturity of his natural powers can obtain certainty con- 
cerning the existence of God, his idea of God will be very imperfect 
and very inadequate. Unquestionably his concept of the Supreme 
Being will be cast in an anthropomorphical mold. Of these dis- 
figuring and distorting notes the concept can be freed only by grad- 
ual intellectual growth or by revelation. Mere human speculation 
has never succeeded in producing a concept capable of expressing 
the perfection of the divine essence. But that is not our contention. 
What we claim is that man by the exercise of his natural powers 
can know God to that extent that he distinguishes Him from every 
other being. That is accomplished when he conceives of Him as 
the Maker of the visible world and as the benign Ruler of human 
destinies. Now, we have seen that human experience offers suffi- 
cient data for such a conception. Man himself is a cause and a 


1“Has Science Discovered God?” (New York City). 
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mind, and these two facts lead him to a knowledge of the existence 
of God and afford him some cue as to the divine nature. The find- 
ings of the comparative study of religions bear out the fact that 
God is always known as a unique being, for even the polytheist in- 
variably worships one of his gods as the highest. Against the back- 
ground of polytheism we always find one overshadowing divinity. 
It is this divinity which alone possesses the true attributes of God 
and answers to the idea of the Supreme Being. 

The primitive and the ordinary man call for a God because they 
require a cause and a mind to render the cosmic process intelligible 
to human understanding. Nothing is explained until it has been 
traced to intelligent causality. That is the line of reasoning pursued 
by the untutored mind; it is also the argument which compels the 
scientist to accept a divine causality and a divine mind as the ulti- 
mate explanation of the cosmic reality. Accordingly, the logic of 
both the primitive and the scientific mind runs in the same groove 
and results in identical conclusions. 

Strikingly this will be brought home to us if we give ear to the 
utterances of some notable modern scientists who frankly declare 
their belief in God and explain the reasons that led them to their 
convictions. Johannes Reinke, a well-known biologist, states the 
case in this manner: “The knowledge of Nature leads inevitably to 
the idea of God. .. . The law of causality demonstrates the existence 
of God just as surely as it demonstrates the existence of Nature; 
. . . the facts demonstrate with stubborn logic the existence of a 
God, of a Creator.” * The writer of these words was impressed by 
the evidences of purposive adaptation which he discovered in living 
things and could not escape the conclusion that such nicety of ar- 
rangement required an intelligent cause. Lord Kelvin, prominent 
in another field of scientific research, speaks with equal emphasis: 
“Overwhelming proofs of intelligence and benevolent design lie 
around us, showing to us through nature the influence of a free will 
and teaching us that all living beings depend upon one ever-acting 
Creator and Ruler.” * Sir Isaac Newton has this to say: “The 
whole variety of created things could arise only from the design and 
the will of a Being existing of Himself. This exact machinery of 


2“Die Welt als Tat.” 
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the sun and planets could not originate except from the plan and 
the power of an intelligent and mighty being.” * Sir J. W. Dawson 
adds his testimony : “No system of the universe can dispense with a 
First Cause, eternal and self-existent; and the First Cause must 
necessarily be the living God, whose will is the ultimate force and 
the origin of natural law.” ° The following are the words of Sir 
Gabriel Stokes, P.R.S.: “The study of the phenomena of nature 
leads us to the contemplation of a Being from whom proceeded the 
orderly arrangement of things which we behold. It seems difficult to 
understand how we can fail to be impressed with the evidenee of 
design imparted to us. But design is altogether unmeaning without 
a designing Mind.” ° Professors Stewart and Tait make this joint 
statement : ““We assume as absolutely self-evident the existence of a 
Deity, who is the Creator and Upholder of all things.”* Of a piece 
with this is the declaration of Sir W. Siemens: “We find that all 
knowledge must lead up to one great result, that of an intelligent 
recognition of the Creator through His works.”*® Dr. J. Diman 
sums up the whole matter: “The reign of law is then the result 
which science has everywhere reached. It lies at the root of every 
conception we can form of the universe, either without us or within 
us, for, while regularity and order are most conspicuous in the 
grand phenomena of the world, we are no less assured of their 
pervading presence in the most intricate and obscure processes of 
life. Beginning with astronomy, the idea has passed to every de- 
partment of science and to every department of thought. It refuses 
to be excluded from any sphere where there is change and progress 
and growth. It meets us at every step. .. . To suppose that a uni- 
verse, such as science reveals to us, so real, so intricate, so har- 
monious, so stable, could have been called into being by the opera- 
tion of blind chance, is an hypothesis that no man in his senses, at 
the present day, would think for a moment of maintaining.” ® 

To come closer to our own days we quote the words of Dr. 
Heber D. Curtis, director of the Detroit Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who writes: ““The most wonderful phenomenon 

4“Principia: Scholium Generale.” 

5 “Modern Ideas of Evolution.” 
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7™“Unseen Universe.” 
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of one’s experience in this supremely wonderful universe is mind 
and personality, directing, controlling, creating. Even the evidences 
of purpose or end and gradual development in this universe are not 
more astonishing. No theory of this cosmos can be adequate which 
does not give some theory or hypothesis for the occurrence of these 
two remarkable factors. I personally can conceive no hypothesis 
for all this which seems so simple and satisfactory, so adequate, so 
in accord with existing methods of scientific inference, as those con- 
clusions which we commonly term religion.” *° 

These quotations seems to indicate that the attitude of modern 
science towards religion is rather favorable. They almost justify 
the prediction of Gilbert K. Chesterton: “Modern science is moving 
towards the supernatural with the rapidity of a railway train.” * 
Mr. Cotton observes the same trend: “The fact is rather significant 
that while God is disappearing among certain glib and jaunty writ- 
ers of the naturalistic tinge, He is reappearing in the scientific mind 
a far more convincing, majestic reality than ever in the history of 
human thinking. 

This line of argumentation is age old and has always carried con- 
viction to the human mind. We discover it in Montesquieu, who 
in an age of frivolity wrote: “Those persons who maintain that a 
blind fate has produced all the effects we see in the world, maintain 
that which is a great absurdity; for what absurdity can be greater 
than a blind fate producing intelligent beings?” ** The cynical 
Voltaire could not resist its force for he writes: “If a watch im- 
plies a watchmaker, and a palace an architect, how can it be that 
the universe does not imply a supreme intelligence?” ** That Cicero 
found it convincing is evident from the following: “What can be 
so clear and evident, when we look at the heavens and observe the 
heavenly bodies, as that there must be a Deity of surpassing intellect 
by whom they are governed. And if anyone doubt this, I do not 
understand why he does not doubt the existence of the sun; for how 
is the one more obvious than the other?” 7° 

And M. Thiers stresses the point to which we have referred, 
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namely, that this argument though it can be appreciated by the 
primitive mind is invested with greater cogency by the progress of 
science, because this progress gives us a more penetrating insight 
into the workings of nature and therefore a better understanding 
of the Author of nature. “The higher an intellect is,’ he writes, 
“the more is it struck by the beauties of creation, just because it is 
higher. It is intellect which recognizes intellect in the universe, and 
a great mind is more capable than a small one of discerning God 
in His works.” ** The sentiment is echoed by a joint statement of 
a number of modern scientists who declare: “It is a sublime con- 
ception of God which is furnished by science, and one wholly con- 
sonant with the highest ideal of religion, when it represents Him as 
revealing Himself through countless ages in the development of the 
earth as an abode for man and in the age-long inbreathing of life 
into its constituent matter, culminating in man, with his spiritual 
nature and all his god-like powers.” ** Even evolution, which was 
once thought to favor atheism, in reality reinforces the theistic 
argument from causality and design, and moreover enables us to 
form a better idea of the grandeur of God. It removes the last 
trace of anthropomorphism from the manner in which we think 
of God’s dealings with the universe. The point is strongly empha- 
sized by Dr. John A. O’Brien, who in a recent work proves that 
theism, instead of having to fear evolutionism, really finds in it a 
potent ally. “One of the significant contributions to the philosophy 
of religion,” he argues, “‘is the new insight it affords into the method 
of the Divine Administration of the universe. It has been chiefly 
responsible for the refinement of an anthropomorphic envisagement 
of the Deity, governing the world and originating new species and 
genera by direct and immediate action. Instead of finding the 
manifestations of creative power in the breaches of natural law, it 
points to the uninterrupted sweep of nature’s forces in the achieve- 
ment of ends as the supreme evidence of an order of Intelligence 
far higher than had been conceived in the older patterns, which 
pictured the Divinity as a mechanist or artificer, operating after 
the manner and limitations of men. . . . The principle of evolution 


16 “Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire.” 


17 Quoted from Charles E. de M. Sajous, M.D., Sc.D., LL.D., “Strength of 
Religion as Shown by Science” (Philadelphia). 
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serves to refine our crude anthropomorphic conceptions of the 
methods employed by the Divine Administration of the universe, 
for it corroborates strikingly with scientific data the validity of a 
viewpoint developed from considerations of a purely religious and 
philosophical nature by St. Augustine, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and 
other ancient thinkers.” ** With some pride we may say that re- 
ligious philosophy in this respect has actually anticipated the mod- 
ern conception of a universe which from the moment of its launch- 
ing into existence was endowed with all the inherent potentialities 
necessary for its full development in the course of time and which 
required no further intervention on the part of its original Creator 
and Designer. 


Causality and Design 

At the bottom of all human reasoning are two principles, that of 
causality and that of design. These principles are derived from 
experience and generalized by abstraction. They govern the reason- 
ing of primitive man as well as that of the most advanced scientist. 
The preceding quotations from eminent scientists prove that they 
accept these principles in the same manner as the uneducated man 
accepts them. Now, our point is that these very principles which 
are regarded as reliable in all human reasoning are the very same 
that also lead to the knowledge of God. The theist has no logic of 
his own. What he tells the man of the street and the scientist is 
this : “Use the modes of thought which you employ in the ordinary 
affairs of life or in the pursuit of your scientific investigations, and 
which serve you well in these matters and which as a consequence 
you have learned to trust; these familiar processes will lead you to 
God. Since you are here on familiar ground, you cannot easily be 
deceived as might be the case if it were necessary to have recourse 
to entirely novel forms of thinking. Theism is the fruit of mental 
operations with which man has always been acquainted and the 
validity of which has been established by the test of universal human 
experience.” This fact that the logic of theism is the logic of every- 
day life ought to recommend theism to the thinking man, as he can 
feel sure that no advantage is being taken of him. The opponents 
of theism act differently. They impugn the validity of the ordinary 
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forms of reasoning and tell us that, when we reason about cosmic 
problems, we must adopt a new kind of logic and divest ourselves 
of the familiar habits of thought. This fact alone should beget dis- 
trust, for it naturally suggests itself that this new type of thinking 
is devised precisely for the purpose of securing a definite result. 
The whole thing amounts to this: “If you reason along the lines of 
causality and design, a form of reasoning which stands you in good 
stead in all practical matters and on the basis of which you can 
safely make the most momentous decisions with satisfactory out- 
come, you would be led to the conclusion that there is a Personal 
Creator; consequently, you must abandon this form of reasoning. 
The principle of causality works quite satisfactory everywhere, but 
the moment it points to the existence of a Supreme Cause, it must 
be discarded.” That is the position of the opponent of theism. 
Manifestly this attitude is determined by a prejudice and prepos- 
session. It implies unjustified mental bias. 

Theism rests its case with the ordinary rules of reasoning. It 
introduces no new subtle or mysterious factor, but is willing to have 
all its conclusions tested by those criteria on which men pin their 
faith in everyday life and which they have learned to apply with 
ease and assurance. Theistic logic neither contradicts nor invali- 
dates ordinary logic. It leaves man on the solid ground on which 
he moves about with the greatest confidence. We think that this 
constitutes a very strong point in favor of the theistic type of argu- 
mentation. Perhaps the theist, confident in the strength of his 
position and fully aware of the sincerity of his procedure, does not 
sufficiently stress this aspect of his case, which, however, if thor- 
oughly grasped must remove from the theistic argument even the 
remotest suspicion of bias or prepossession. The logic which the 
theist uses is not made to prove or disprove any preconceived 
notion, but it is just that ordinary logic which men naturally and 
universally apply. It is not made by him nor for him, but as a 
matter of fact it does demonstrate his conclusions. In itself it is an 
impartial instrument and, therefore, beyond suspicion. We think 
Dr. Francis J. Hall did well when he introduced his version of the 
proofs of the existence of God with the explicit statement that the 
logic of theism is the common logic of all science and philosophy 
and not by any means a logic formulated for a specific purpose. We 
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quote his words. “It should be emphasized,” he writes, “that 
theism has no other logic than that which all men employ in other 
departments of reason. Subjectively and formally considered, the 
grounds of certainty which determine men’s convictions are the 
same for all, and under all circumstances. The laws that are seen 
to govern human reason in ordinary thinking are the laws which 
govern theological thought; and, if conformity to these laws gives 
validity to other arguments, it also gives validity to theistic argu- 
ments. The logic of theism is a logic which every intelligent person 
is accustomed to employ, and which he cannot consistently impugn 
in any domain of thought. It is true that the things with which 
theistic doctrine is concerned are spiritually investigated; and that 
in theistic argument we depend upon the aid of supernatural en- 
lightenment and upon moral predisposition to believe. But these 
conditions neither alter the logic which we employ nor weaken its 
intrinsic force.” * 

The theistic argument makes no appeal to a separate religious 
faculty, to a distinct sense of the divine. It addresses itself to that 
same faculty by which men do all their other reasoning, and it 
accepts the same canons by which they judge the validity of all other 
conclusions. Nothing could be fairer. It demands no preferential 
treatment for religious truth and no special privilege for the be- 
liever as far as argument and proof are concerned. It has no inten- 
tion of exempting religious truth and theistic proofs from the com- 
mon laws of logic, but places all truth on the same basis. On the 
other hand, it has a right to demand under these circumstances that, 
when a demonstration establishes a conclusion favorable to belief, 
its efficacy and validity be not arbitrarily called into question. It 
is pure arbitrariness and inconsistency to assert that reason cannot 
lead us beyond a certain preéstablished limit, and that it is trust- 
worthy oniy as long as it does not compel us to give assent to the 
proposition that the visible world requires an Intelligent Cause. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


19“The Being and Attributes of God” (New York City). 











LET US PRAY! 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. Joun L. Betrorp, D.D. 


There is a feeling that the last Encyclical of the Holy Father has 
not had the effect for which the Holy Father hoped. No one can 
deny its timeliness, its truthfulness, its wisdom or its sincerity. But 
it has not aroused fervor. There are no great campaigns of prayer. 
The invitation to self-denial passed unheeded. And, naturally, the 
sad conditions not only continue but are worse. 

Where does the blame lie? Can anyone question that the Clergy 
have received the call of their Leader without enthusiasm, and that, 
with something near akin to disloyalty, they have not presented the 
appeal to the people or urged upon them the need of conversion, 
self-denial and prayer as the Holy Father suggests? We have, per- 
haps, read the Encyclical to our people. Some of us have supplied 
them with printed copies of the document. Others have urged them 
to read it in the diocesan paper. But few of us have taken it up 
with devotion. 

We see poverty and want every day. Many of our own flock are 
hungry, cold, needy and naked. We are doing all we can to en- 
courage them and comfort them. But are we not using the wrong 
means? ‘The disease is deep-seated. We are dealing with symp- 
toms when we ought to deal with causes. We are like the doctor who 
treats the visible rash when he ought to seek the cause and apply 
the remedy to the blood stream or to the blood-making organs. 
This suggests this study and prompts the following suggestions. 

The Encyclical is a study. It contains wise suggestions. It 
comes to us with the authority of an order. We are not free to set 
it aside or postpone it. If we are really interested in our people and 
in our neighbors, as we all should be, we will endeavor to feed and 
spread the flame which the Holy Father has lighted and sent to us 
to enkindle. We must get back to first principles. “With desola- 
tion is the whole land made desolate because there is not one who 
thinketh in his heart.” We must try to make men know God. He 
who does not know God cannot love Him and, of course, he will not 
serve Him. 

The most fundamental idea of God is that of a Father who cares 
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for His children. He is our Creator. He provides for us. He 
guides us as a king, a teacher, a friend. There is not in the human 
heart a single want for which God has not made provision. It is 
impossible for anyone, even the most lonely or the most afflicted, 
to doubt that God loves him and in some way provides for him. 
He would not make us if He did not love us, and He would not 
bear with us if He did not care for us. 

Most men refuse or fail to give to the Lord the thought, affection 
and service He demands. They devote their lives to the pursuit of 
material things, and only at rare and brief intervals do they give 
any attention to their soul. Yet, that soul is the most precious ele- 
ment they possess. God has made it. It is in His image and like- 
ness. It has been redeemed by the blood of God’s own Son. It is 
the temple of His Holy Spirit. For it He has prepared a life of 
eternal joy which it is to spend with God in God’s own home. “Your 
joy no man shall take from you.” 

Man’s greatest need is truth. God Himself is our teacher. He 
sent Prophets to teach us, but He gave them their message and 
taught them how and when and where to deliver it. Then He sent 
His Son to teach us, and that Divine Son declared that the supreme 
purpose of His mission was “to give testimony concerning the 
truth.” 

“Giving testimony” means teaching and proving. But truth will 
perish unless it is preserved, interpreted and continuously taught. 
Men forget, confuse and distort truth. They have always done it. 
They are doing it now. They will do it always. The multiplicity 
and variations of religious theories is a convincing proof that man 
needs a Divine Teacher. Scientist disputes with scientist, phi- 
losopher with philosopher, and statesman with statesman. Take 
the questions at once so fresh and so familiar, the guilt for the 
great war and the cause of the worldwide depression; take the 
bitter and fruitless discussions at Geneva, Lausanne, Ottawa, Lon- 
don and Washington. There is a truth at the bottom of them all. 
No one has found it. Perhaps it will never be found, but it is there. 
God knows it, and perhaps God will see fit in His own time and way 
to reveal it. But even if He does, all men will not accept it now any 
more than they accepted Him who came to make known the truth, 
who was The Truth, of whom St. John says: ‘We have seen His 
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glory, the glory as it were of the Only Begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” 

No, it is not enough to proclaim truth—the proclamation must be 
continuous and perpetual. The voice of the teacher may never be 
silent. In every age and nation—yes, into every ear and soul—the 
light of truth must some time come. In connection with this, read 
the promises: “I will send you the Holy Ghost. He will teach you 
all truth. He will abide with you forever. I am with you all days.” 

Anticipating the need of a teacher, Christ has sent the Spirit of 
Truth to abide forever with His Church—to be the teacher and 
interpreter of truth to all men, in all times. The same Spirit spoke 
by the Prophets; He spoke through and in and with the World’s 
Redeemer ; He speaks in and with and through the Church. 

“He that heareth you, heareth Me,” is eternally true. It holds 
true in this century, as it has held and as it will hold in all the cen- 
turies. The Church is the voice of Christ. He thinks, judges and 
rules; she expresses His thoughts, judgments and laws. Christ, by 
His Holy Spirit, tells the Church what to say or to teach, what to 
condemn and what to approve. The words are hers. She ex- 
presses in our medium what the Holy Spirit directs. She does. not 
make doctrine; she receives it, interprets it and proclaims it. When 
Christ made the Church our teacher, He imposed upon us the obli- 
gation of learning from her. He, therefore, cannot permit His 
Church to lead men into error. He lights the torch of truth, places 
it in her hands, and commands all men to follow whither she leads. 

This is a long preamble. It leads to the assertion that in these 
days of darkness and confusion God will not suffer us to perish. 
He cannot allow His children forever to grope. There must be a 
light somewhere. In that divinely lighted clinic it must be possible 
to find the solution of the problems which are vexing humanity and 
driving men and nations into despair. 

Where shall we look for this light? Statesmen and scientists do 
not agree on either the diagnosis or the remedy. For nearly three 
years the best brains in the world have been studying the problem. 
They have suggested various cures. But all their cures begin and 
end with physical causes when we know that the disaster is too deep, 
too universal, too devastating to be caused or cured by anything 
superficial. The root of the evil is in the very soul of man. It is 
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out of the human soul that all evil cometh. It was rebellion that 
brought the primeval curse upon the world. It was rebellion that 
brought upon us this era of ruin. 

When the history of our century is written, many a page will be 
devoted to its material attainments. It has seen the greatest luxury 
and the greatest want, the greatest debts and the greatest convul- 
sions, the greatest crime, the greatest war, the greatest charity— 
and, let us hope, the greatest revival. 

In the first twenty-five or thirty years wealth multiplied. With 
great wealth come ingenious contributions to comfort and enjoy- 
ment. Medicine and surgery made the human body more than ever 
immune to disease. They prolonged life and made greater and 
longer pleasure possible, conquered ills which had been deemed in- 
curable. Lucullus never dined so sumptuously as did the favorite 
sons and daughters of this era, nor does history record anything to 
compare with the amusements and entertainments which unlimited 
money demanded and provided. Dwellings became palaces in which 
science vied with art and mechanical skill to minister to every crav- 
ing for comfort and pleasure. Ships large enough to convey thou- 
sands came into existence and with the speed of the wind bore 
passengers from nation to nation, where railroads with even greater 
speed and comfort conveyed them hither and yon. Roads were built 
to places which a simpler age had called inaccessible. Hills were 
leveled, mountains were pierced, and torrents were bridged for 
automobiles in which speed combined with comfort. Life became 
almost all that nature could long for. Airplane, radio and engine 
harnessed electricity and almost eliminated time and distance. 

But while the favored drank deeply of the joys of life, a mul- 
titude found life a battle for existence. Born in want, they were 
doomed to a life of labor, anxiety and privation. While their hands 
fashioned the tools and their skill drove the machinery which made 
the few wealthy and enabled them to live in luxury, they themselves 
could never hope to be anything more than the servants in the mines 
and mills of their employers. 

Nor was all the progress of the world material. Religion at- 
tained a vigor undreamed of. Though the majority was unbeliev- 
ing or indifferent, a considerable minority retained the Faith. In 
some it shone with indescribable lustre. Churches, schools and 
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charitable institutions multiplied. In the churches great throngs 
gathered regularly to worship God and through prayer, sacrament 
and sacrifice to bring God into their hearts and conduct. Never 
before were there so many communicants, especially among the 
children receiving Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. The effects of 
this devotion were apparent. They appeared in patience and self- 
control which enabled the toiler and the oppressed to bear the bur- 
dens of his state. 

But the lack of faith made the rich and powerful sound the very 
depths of vice. There was a revival of the paganism which blasted 
the nations that flourished in times ancient and modern. It would 
seem that God was writing across the skies the indisputable declara- 
tion: “Without Me you can do nothing!” As St. Augustine testi- 
fied from a bitter experience: “Our hearts were made for God.” 
Men cannot live, nations cannot survive, wealth cannot endure, 
civilization cannot last without the uplifting, guiding, sustaining 
hand of God. The world knows this, but it did not heed it. Does 
it not seem that the Good Lord is permitting us to go our way until 
we realize our folly? 

Now, when the gloom is thickest and the need greatest, He is 
crying out to us: “Return to the Lord your God.” As usual, God 
uses an instrument. He uses a man as He used the Prophets, as 
He used John the Baptist. It is easy to read in the Encyclical, 
Caritate Christi, the words of the Baptist : “Prepare you the way of 
the Lord! Make straight His paths! Do penance or you shall all 
likewise perish!” These words were John’s, but the call was the 
call of God. 

So is it today. Pius writes, but God calls. “Impelled by the 
love that burns in the heart of Christ,” the Pope tells the world, 
“your disease is love of money, comfort and pleasure. These have 
darkened your minds, hardened your hearts and corrupted your 
morals. They have made you forget, neglect, deny and even defy 
your Creator.” 

Hence, he urges them to return to God by doing penance. “Prac- 
tise self-denial,” he says. “You have made idols of your appetites. 
Tear down these idols! Break them! Destroy them! Put God 
back where He belongs! You cannot survive without Him! He is 
the light of life, the comfort of the suffering, the help of the weak!” 
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It is possible to put the whole Encyclical in a few sentences. It is 
a plea for self-denial and for prayer. It urges us to humble our 
pride and confess that we belong to God and that we must serve 
Him. The only life to lead is the one that reason teaches and God 
specifies. Pleasure is lawful and laudable, but it must not absorb 
our time, thought and energy. The man who lives merely for pleas- 
ure becomes sordid, sensual, cold, cruel and selfish. He will become 
spiritually blind, carnal-minded and self-centered—the “homo ani- 
malis.” Groping in darkness and grovelling in the mire he forgets 
God and his soul, and in sensual indulgence tries to find the heaven 
for which he was created. 

The body needs and deserves care. But it may not become our 
god. He who devotes unreasonable attention to his body soon 
makes health, beauty and comfort his god. He starves his soul by 
extinguishing its inspirations, aspirations and influences. The men 
who have deserved most have practised abstinence and sacrificed 
comfort. The best thought is not conceived in rioting, drunkenness 
or debauchery. It comes out of a mind which keeps the body in sub- 
jection. How true are the lines: ‘““The pleasures of men vanish in 
thin air, but their sorrows enrich the world.” 

Then the Holy Father calls for spirituality in prayer. The En- 
cyclical is like a great Sursum Corda. “Lift up your hearts,” he 
says, “as the Church bids us every day in the Holy Sacrifice. It is 
an invitation to ask God for relief and an exhortation to give to 
God the place which the Creator should have in human affairs. 
Praise God,” he seems to say; “adore His majesty; thank Him for 
all you possess and for all the goodness He has poured out upon an 
undeserving world; thank Him especially for His patience and His 
mercy. Do penance; make reparation and then ask God for all the 


things you need, especially, for the favors your Heavenly Father 
knows you need. Today, as never before, humanity must humble 
itself by falling on its knees and confessing: ‘Lord, without Thee, 
we can do nothing; all during the long night have we labored, but 


we have taken nothing; show where to let down our nets and bless 
our efforts with success.’ ” 

What a commentary on our genius and achievements is it that the 
proud twentieth century must humbly kneel and say: “Give us this 
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day our daily bread!” Human greed has extinguished the fires of 
industry ; the charity of God our Father must light them. 

But let us bear in mind that the Encyclical is the work of a man 
who has something more than the qualifications of a statesman. He 
is the earthly head of the Church, the successor of Him to whom 
Christ said: “I have prayed for thee. .. . Feed My sheep.” The 
Pope has age, unusual natural ability, much learning, wide acquaint- 
ance with all the nations, and long experience. All this make him 
worthy of attention. But in his official capacity he has special light 
from on high. Through him the Lord speaks to His people. 

The Encyclical is not inspired, like the Bible, nor is it an infallible 
pronouncement. Judge it by the canons of human worth. Consider 
the man, the office and the exigency of the time. Add to that his 
disinterestedness, his unfeigned sincerity and his evident love for 
men, especially for the poor and the needy. Surely on all these 
grounds he has a claim on all men for consideration and on all Cath- 
olics for wholehearted codperation. 

One of the mysteries of the present era of need and anxiety is 
the failure of men in general and of our own people in particular to 
recognize that this crisis is the work of our Father in Heaven. For 
many years men have ignored Him, disobeyed Him and defied Him. 
As in times past, He has finally been forced to use upon us one of 
the scourges with which He has invariably chastized our ancestors. 
First, He used the scourge of war, the worst of all the wars. But 
it did not convince and convert us. The vast majority remained ob- 
durate and, in the period of peace and prosperity that followed the 
war, they plunged into greater excesses than ever. In their pride 
some went so far as to promise to banish poverty! 

Now God is using the second scourge—want or famine. In a few 
months the rich found themselves reduced to poverty, the comfort- 
able to need, the poor to want. Idle mines and mills paralysed the 
railroads and steamships. Smokeless chimneys marked the site of 
the great industries. Mechanics and laborers, clerks and servants, 
became dependent upon charity for their daily bread. 

But even this has not yet turned men to God or made them do 
penance and seek mercy and forgiveness. They are listening to 
statesmen who present various solutions and remedies, to self-con- 
stituted prophets who promise better things. In a word, they are 
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not yet convinced that the conditions which prevail are the evidence 
of divine wrath or that God alone can save them. In this dark hour 
the voice of the Pope is, at least for us, the voice of a prophet. 
Obedience is not only wise, it is a duty. 

Men say: “We have prayed and prayed, but our prayers have not 
been answered.” They have lost faith, but have they tried to de- 
serve the divine favor? 

It is the experience of those who have dealt with the applicants 
for relief that most of them are living in sin—sin of which they are 
conscious but for which they are neither ashamed nor sorry. Visi- 
tors find Catholics living in concubinage; children neither baptized 
nor instructed; people who never pray, rarely go to Mass, never re- 
ceive the Sacraments. Some of these are so obdurate that, though 
they receive from the Church the bread they eat, they will not prac- 
tise their religion. 

Now, the Holy Father knows all this. Some of it he has seen. 
As a bishop, he knew his own people. Think of what he must have 
learned from the reports of the bishops who visit him! He knows 
Italy, France, Spain and Mexico as well as our own country. He 
knows the Russian revolt against God. Is not that alone enough to 
bring a curse upon the world? Then, Mexico is almost as bad. 

Here amongst us there is great faith and marvellous devotion, 
but there is no denying the existence and prevalence of lip-service. 
Many of our people do not know their Catechism. Where people 
do not know their religion, they will not practise it. To us the Pope 
can say: “In your midst He hath stood, and you have not known 
Him.” 

Misrepresentation is always disgusting, but when those who know 
the truth about religious conditions in our country misrepresent 
them, they are guilty of a most serious crime. It may flatter their 
vanity to report large numbers, but such a report does great harm. 
The figures of our Directory are misleading. There may be 20,000,- 
000 of baptized Catholics in the United States, but many, perhaps 
half of them, do not practise their religion. Every prison in the 
country has a large percentage of “Catholic” inmates. They say 
they are Catholics, but investigation proves that baptism is their 
only claim upon the Church. 

At the time of the Spanish War a certain regiment appealed for 
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a Catholic chaplain. When one was sent, he found about 600 Cath- 
olics, but less than 100 of them went to Mass the first Sunday he 
said it. The rest sat around or took part in various recreations. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” When Catholics act like 
pagans, they have no right to claim membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. More than that, they bring disgrace upon the 
Church. ‘Woe be to him by whom scandal cometh.” 

The Holy Father calls for a revival of faith in a worldwide cam- 
paign of readjustment. Beginning with repentance, consolidated in 
self-denial and consummated by prayer, man can appease the Lord 
whom he has offended, avert the wrath which he deserves, and ob- 
tain the spiritual and material favors which he needs. 

It is the work of the clergy to put their hearts into this work. 
They can make it succeed or fail. Never were the people in so 
receptive a mood. ‘Now is the acceptable time; now is the day of 
salvation !”’ 








DIVIDING THE DISCOURSE 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 

It is quite possible that a priest may have been reading the 
Breviary for many years without particularly adverting to the 
rather formal way in which St. Ambrose opens his remarks on 
St. John the Baptist, as quoted in the Fourth Lesson of August 29. 
He “divides” his subject : “Quis et a quibus et quam ob causam, quo 
modo et quo tempore sit occisus.” He answers these questions (al- 
though not precisely in their order—the quo modo, by decapitation, 
following the quo tempore, during dinner) and easily gets the full 
matter of a brief discourse ready for discussion. 

Fénelon did not like the idea of dividing a sermon into “heads” 
or “points.” In his Second Dialogue on Pulpit Eloquence, he de- 
clares that the speeches of Demosthenes and Cicero were not divided 
in the fashion of the age in which he lived; that Isocrates and other 
ancient orators never so divided their addresses; that “‘the Fathers 
of the Church did not even know of it.” Yet, there is St. Ambrose 
dividing his discourse on Virgins. That discourse was not for- 
mally a sermon, it is true; but it could have been delivered very well 
as a denominate sermon. And yet Fénelon was speaking specifically 
of the fashion of formal divisions current in his day of the Great 
Triumvirate of preachers under Louis XIV. Newman went on 
record against that formalism (and in his own preaching went 
counter to it), declaring that in some cases a single sermon was in 
reality three sufficiently distinct sermons. 

It may be that Watson in his Yale “Lectures on Preaching” 
caught a suggestion from Newman and developed it admirably by 
way of compromise between the two warring schools of homiletic 
thought on the subject of divisions: “Whether a sermon ought to be 
parcelled out into heads is an important question. Three detached 
sermonettes do not make one sermon; but, on the other hand, a hand- 
ful of observations tied together by a text are not an organic whole. 
It all depends on whether the heads advance, ascend, cumulate, or 
are independent, disconnected, parallel. Heads are either water- 
tight compartments, in which case you cannot pass from one to the 
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other and are exasperated by the iron door, or they are floors of a 
tower, in which case one will not halt till he reaches the top, because 


with every fresh ascent he gets a wider view. It was once the 
fashion to have heads, and now it is the fashion not to have heads; 
but much can be said for the former way. One likes rests and 
points of departure.” 

Now, those who dislike formal points of division do not like 
informal chaos, or what we style a “rambling” sermon. Such a ser- 
mon is a horror, both artistically and homiletically. And it is un- 
questionably a “bore” to the people who are compelled to hear it. 
Therefore, it does no one any good, temporally or spiritually, and 
therefore the priest who gives himself up indolently to the practice, 
is a wholesale thief of time—his ten or fifteen or twenty minutes of 
“discourse” having to be multiplied by as many heads as there are 
in the congregation. And this sum is to be multiplied by the num- 
ber of sermons he delivers throughout possibly a long “ministry of 
the Word” (as Father McGinnes entitles his scarce but fine little 
book on preaching). All this will come home to us when we reflect 
that Bishop Dupanloup, orator and statesman as well as eminent 
churchman, praises Fénelon’s idea of sacred eloquence in the highest 
terms and practically wrote his own volume (entitled, in translation, 
“The Ministry of Preaching”) about and around Fénelon’s tractate. 

No, Fénelon was not an apologist for a discourse comparable to 
the Virgilian “monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum.” The classical order of the ancients is described by him 
at length—too great length for quotation here. But he notes that 
there was a careful distinction made between the thoughts; the 
thoughts were taken up in proper order; proofs appear in orderly 
progression; principles are to be stated first, then facts, then con- 
clusions. “All this ought to be done in such a manner that the 
discourse should be constantly growing; and that the hearer should 
feel more and more the growing weight of truth’—and he follows 
on with additional comment. And now let us hurry on to another 
matter. 

I 

The question is much discussed whether the “heads” of discourse 
should be announced in either or both of two ways: either com- 
pletely after the exordium, or separately as they come in order at 
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various parts of the body of the sermon. Fénelon was against the 
style of announcing the members of the division, although he in- 
sisted, of course, on order in the sermon. He wrote: “An order is 
needful, but not an order that is expressly stated from the com- 
mencement of the discourse. Cicero says that the best course, al- 
most always, is to conceal it; and to lead on the hearer without 
his perceiving it.” Fénelon did not approve of the style common 
in his day of the seventeenth century in France. That style has per- 
sisted, and we find the Protestant writer on homiletics, John A. 
Broadus, noting that the custom of preannouncement of the divis- 
ions “was once almost universal, and is still the regular practice of 
many preachers. At one time in some parts of Germany the plan 
of the sermon was printed, and either published in the newspapers 
of the previous week, or handed in slips to the congregation as they 
entered the church.” 

How do our congregations fare in respect of this? In his “Sacred 
Eloquence,” Potter says: “The great sermon writers, French and 
English, of the last [that is, the eighteenth] century are formal in 
the highest degree. A good deal, perhaps too much, of their spirit 
has come down to our own times, and we hear: ‘We will now con- 
sider the first point . . . in the second point . . . in the third point 

. .’ much oftener than is pleasant to listen to.” 

Potter worded his protest somewhat amiably. Our own Feeney, 
writing a generation after, is more vehement. “I feel,” he writes, 
“all the responsibility of throwing overboard the venerable custom 
of announcing formally each point of a sermon; still I do so de- 
liberately and without any qualm of regret. The traditional ‘first,’ 
‘secondly,’ ‘thirdly—and perhaps also, ‘fourthly,’ ‘fifthly—served 
no good purpose; they interrupted the continuity of the discourse; 
they prejudiced the young against sermons; and they held out a 
strong temptation to the audience to relax their attention and inter- 
est at each formally announced division.” He considered that “the 
attention of the audience should be directed as little as possible to 
the members into which a sermon is divided. In fact, the ideal of 
division is so to conceal it under the clear, progressive flow of 
thought that it will not be recognized as such by the audience... . 
It follows from this, that the division of a sermon ought not be an- 
nounced formally in connection with the proposition. Yet an in- 
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formal and covert intimation of it arouses interest and expectation, 
and, therefore, should not be omitted.” 

Hitchcock warned those who might use his ingeniously devised 
plan of a sermon, not to permit any of the hearers to become aware 
of the plan. He even went so far as to replace “proposition” by 
“suggestion,” and gave his reasons therefor. Bishop Hedley advises 
priests to “lean rather to the side of suppressing formal division, 
and of substituting for it logical and emotional order. Experience 
shows that few things more inevitably dispose an audience to that 
kind of disaffection which arises from anticipated tedium than for- 
mal divisions. If, as may happen, the unregenerate hearer grows 
tired of the very first of the stages before him, his irritation is 
indefinitely increased by the reflection that there are still more to 
come. The best kind of order is that which is clearly in the preach- 
er’s mind, but only reveals itself in effective sequence, in growing 
clearness and increasing warmth.” He agrees with Fénelon. 

In his “Preaching,” on the other hand, O’Dowd utters pleas for 
the other side of the question. If the divisions are rigidly schemed, 
the composition will probably stick close to the matters at issue. 
And if they are announced, the preacher will know that his hearers 
will grow restive if he wanders afield. “Perhaps his ‘unregenerate’ 
listener might be consoled rather than exasperated by knowing that 
there were two points yet to be treated—after all, there might have 
been three or four, whereas there are only two—and the end is in 
sight. No such consolation is granted in a poor sermon the points 
of which are not formally divided”—and he quotes Quintilian in 
support of his view. 


I have exhibited Catholic points of view. Our separated brethren 
ordinarily preach longer sermons, and for them the question at issue 
might well seem to be beset with greater difficulties. A sermonette 
is properly confined to a single well-developed point; a “short” 
sermon perhaps to two points. Nevertheless, their argument ap- 
pears mostly in favor of suppressing the “announcement” of the 
division. The Anglican Foxell says: “The introduction over, many 
of the greatest preachers have made an almost invariable custom 
of announcing the ‘heads’ of their discourse. A preacher in these 
days of proverbial hurry and impatience will think twice and again 
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before doing this. It is an example, we make bold to say, better 
let alone. . . . Nothing, we may safely say, chills a congregation 
more than to be told beforehand all that awaits them. In nine cases 
out of ten, they will be more interested in looking for the end of 
the first point, and in trying to guess from the length of that, what 
the length of the whole sermon will probably be, than in the matter 
of which the first division treats. They will be tempted mentally to 
tick off each point as it is finished and gives place to the next in 
order. The interest of the congregation becomes centred in the 
wrong thing. ... The preacher who begins by displaying his whole 
plan, gives himself away, so to speak, at the outset; he exhausts that 
stock of curiosity—to take the lowest ground—on which he may 
reasonably expect to draw, as his sermon proceeds.” I have 
omitted some of his enthusiastically phrased aversion to naming 
the points of division. Phelps is more moderate. He thinks the 
announcing good “in some cases, when the thought is difficult. It 
will help the audience to follow the discussion. The danger is the 
loss of anticipation.” He thinks recapitulation “is more intelligible, 
more impressive, more lasting. It is a mistake to make too formal 
an announcement of divisions. Each point should be given in such 
simple and clear language, and by proper transitions, that every 
hearer will know it to be a step in advance. The statement of divi- 
sions should not be dams to interrupt the flow of discourse, rather 
doors opening into new treasures of truth’”—whence I infer that 
he is now speaking of the announcement of each point only when its 
treatment is immediately to follow. Whatever be the actual prac- 
tice of Protestant preachers, the theories of their homiletic writers 
appear to favor moderation in announcing the divisions immediately 
after the exordium. 


Til 

It is agreed on all sides that division of some kind should be made 
for both directing the course of the composition in either a logical 
or a psychological fashion and for helping the memoriter speaker to 
retain, and the extemporaneous speaker to develop, the just sequence 
of thoughts. We have also considered the propriety of announcing 
or suppressing the kinds of division made. There remains now for 
consideration only the number of more or less formal divisions 
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which a preacher should make in view of the hurried character of 
the times in which we live. 

Monsignor Benson looked on a sermon as an organic production. 
It must have—not merely a beginning, a continuation, and an end— 
but a head, a body, and a tail. But the skeleton should not be fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. It should have no less than two and 
no more than four points in the body. As to divisions, Vinet 
praises Bossuet because of his delight in dichotomy: “Divisions 
into two parts are ordinarily the most tasteful.” Broadus com 
ments hereupon: “But as a uniform method, the two-fold arrange- 
ment scarcely presents the requisite variety. It is also highly desir- 
able that the divisions, as stated, should be interesting, having the 
vividness which belongs to concrete or specific thoughts, and this 
can often be attained only by having several divisions, since the 
reduction to a smaller number would render them abstract or gen- 
eral... . Yet, when the heads become as many as five or six, they 
must follow each other in a very natural order, or the average hearer 
will not easily retain them in mind. Accordingly, judicious and 
skilful preachers seldom have more than four heads of discourse.” 
Four heads or points constitute the limits set down by Monsignor 
Benson. Broadus is still thinking of the preacher who announces 
his divisions, and he points out the desirability of making the points 
attractive in presentation. But the points can, by a little care, be 
stated (and as attractively as may be possible to the art of the 
preacher) in an indirect fashion that will not dam the flow of 
thought but will rather assist it in transition from point to point. 

The favorite number is three, and “the custom must have had 
some natural origin . . . three divisions will give a goodly variety, 
without distracting attention or burdening the memory. . . . There 
cannot be a climax without at least three steps. Three gives the 
idea of completeness—beginning, middle, end.” Thus Broadus, 
who discusses the number three at some length. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MartinpA.e, S.J., M.A. 


XII. Vita Abundantior 


Finishing this article on Easter Sunday night, I could not but be 
preoccupied by the thought of Life, and of that “more abundant” 
life that Our Lord said He had come to give us. Having defined 
the purpose of His coming amongst us thus, “I am come to seek 
and to save that which was lost,” He proceeded to define it in its 
forward direction, so to speak, by saying that He had come to give 
us life and life more abundantly. During the week there has been a 
mission in the local church; and it was almost an embarrassment to 
be conscious, throughout my talks, of a crowd of native “boys” 
kneeling upright all the while. I do not know what they made of the 
talks: I am sure that the simplicity of their devotion merited many 
a grace—for themselves, for me, and for the white congregation. 
This morning it was again pure joy to give Holy Communion to 
those of them whose catechumenate was finished. Had there been 
time, it would have been hardly a less joy to be present at the bap- 
tism of not a few of their compatriots at the location church. Dur- 
ing the War I had thought that it was joy enough to administer 
Absolution and to give Communion to men of (I think) five na- 
tionalities in two camps of German prisoners: now “in Christ” 
races themselves meant nothing: no more Jew versus Gentile, cul- 
tured Greek versus barbarian; we were one thing in Christ Jesus. 
But what was that compared to saying Mass amongst native nuns, 
receiving the blessing of black priests, entering into Communion 
with lads who, those responsible for them assure me, are of a purity 
of life, a simplicity of spiritual approach, a naif unselfishness—in- 
deed, self-disregard—tthat any of us might envy, and who should, 
please God, in course of time return (perhaps as catechists) to their 
kraals to bring other souls into the unity of Christ? 

Reading in spare moments the articles on Africa by Il Pensiero 
Missionario, the very authoritative journal of the Missionary Union 
of the Italian Clergy, I have been relieved to find that my own sur- 
mises were not alien to the conclusions of experienced men, men 
well-informed moreover of the desires and (so to say) the tactics 
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of the Holy Father. No one, I repeat, observing Africa could fail 
to see the successes past and present of Islam. Personally I have 
not met with any Mussulmans, save in the sense that at Durban I 
daily listened before dawn to the muezzin chanting his call from a 
minaret close at hand. But no one can be unaware that the Moham- 
medanism which is more and more prevailing is one infected with 
its own sort of modernism, and therefore (the connection is cer- 
tain) with the first infusion of atheist communism. Again, to- 
gether with Islam, Protestantism is hard at work, and has been so— 
owing chiefly to the sheer embargos once put upon the very pres- 
ence of Catholics in South Africa at any rate, partly owing to the 
obstinate hostility of the Dutch Reformed Church, partly (though 
least) to our own unimaginativeness and “inferiority complex” and 
also poverty—for a good half-century before we got properly to 
work. And this same Protestantism is becoming less and less dog- 
matic without ceasing to be, as ever, sentimental, and falls the 
easiest of preys to modernism and to much into which the Russian 
propagandist can fasten his poisoned claws. I venture to assert 
that a terrible future is by no means impossible, when the native, 
educated according to Mohammedan or Protestant principles yet 
repressed (quos Deus vult perdere!) even in the midst of that edu- 
cation by the contemporary race of politicians, acquires the muni- 
tions with which foreign sources are already preparing to supply 
him. Sentimental internationalism, different toto celo from Cathol- 
icism, is one of the curses of our age, quite as much as the savage 
nationalism that still sets Catholics at one another’s throats. 

Hence I would like Africa, when I have mentioned it, to seem 
not merely a poignantly “interesting” continent with a future full 
of problems that concern it alone, but as a sort of symbol. I know 
perfectly well that the color problem in America is different nearly 
at all points from the one in Africa, if only because here the blacks 
outnumber the whites enormously, are indigenous, and are subjected 
to influences as widely divergent as are those of the “conservative” 
Afrikanders and the “liberal” English politicians, whose sentimen- 
talism may lead them as far astray as the Dutch realism leads. All 
these are subordinate considerations. I do not know what would 
happen if the Church here led a unanimous crusade, inspired by 
Catholic (not mere philanthropic) principles, in regard of the native 
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races. Probably unanimity could not be obtained. Probably, if it 
were, there would be such an outcry that Catholic schools would be 
rendered impossible—certainly that not another penny would be 
granted by the Government. Perhaps much more harm than good 
would be done. On none of this am I equipped to form an opinion. 
I feel sure that violent action would be quite disapproved by Rome. 
But that does not mean that a fully conscious and deliberate, in 
itself unpopular, united action should not be released or stimulated 
—along what lines, by what means, is entirely the affair of the local 
hierarchy to judge. But having thus quite honestly disclaimed the 
slightest inclination to make local and circumscribed suggestions, I 
can freely say that I think it certain that the problem confronting 
the world has, by seemingly narrowing itself (that is, by becoming 
less one of nations than of classes), really enlarged itself by becom- 
ing one of internationalized classes, and will finally resolve itself 
into what may be called (partly metaphorically) Moscow and (most 
unambiguously) Rome. Personally, I do not at the present moment 
believe that Africa will remain, in any part of itself, “white.” I 
think just now that the future will be fought out between “colored” 
and black. But this makes no odds, if both colored and black be 
“communized,” that is, turned into colored and black varieties of 
the groups which are being formed by “Moscow’—which is a 
philosophy, not a town. 

I thus began by praying for us all that “magnanimity” without 
which we cannot visualize this sort of thing, and, above all, without 
which we cannot brace our wills to support that kind of vision. 
For it may at first be an overwhelming one, which crushes rather 
than inspires. But we have to surmount that. Half the Hebrew 
prophets seemed at times crushed beneath what they saw, but they 
did not succumb. Nor must we. That was why I did not hesitate 
in an earlier paper to speak about despondency. Then it appeared 
to me obvious that one of our great “tonics” consisted in the faith- 
ful certainty—not of what we would like to be, but of what we are 
—what, by reason of our progressive ordination, we have come to 
be and are: “In the strength of that bread he went yet forty days, 
even unto the mountain of God.” Then, having seen our great- 
ness, I ventured to suggest that we should find, not only our due 
corrective (for “greatness” might make us conceited), but our hap- 
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piness, in the service of the very least. Lepers symbolized those 
“least.” And a physical fact connected with those whom I saw led 
me to venture to speak—as it were, in parenthesis—about chastity. 
Yet, no one can fail to see that exactly in proportion as the enemies 
of the Faith grow strong, chastity grows weak—and with it all 
human life, let alone the supernatural one. Then, partly for my 
own relief, I ventured to speak about the “Angelus,” that is, the 
Incarnation; then of the Passion, but by no means as a subject for 
emotional discourse (the Passion were treated sacrilegiously by be- 
ing made a theme for that) ; finally of that Spirit of Life which 
must animate all we do, if it is to be worth anything at all, but 
which, if it does animate it, makes us into true instruments of God 
and Life-givers in our turn. 

Hence, I can but hope that, having been asked to write what 
might be applicable to the spiritual and ascetical life of priests, I 
have not been false to my acceptance of that kind request. I think 
that both spiritual and ascetical life may be intensified by concrete 
examples, and through the spectacle of concrete needs. May the 
African ones that I have necessarily chosen not seem out of place! 





BETTER ACOUSTICS FOR CHURCHES: 
A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


By HALe SABINE 


The question of the acoustical characteristics of church buildings 
is one which has been given increasing attention in recent years. 
The science of architectural acoustics has made rapid strides in its 
practical applications, with the result that today the acoustics of a 
church is given equal consideration with such features of design as 
the heating and ventilating. Exact scientific knowledge of the sub- 
ject is readily available from a number of dependable sources, and 
by utilizing this opportunity church committees are now building 
acoustically as well as architecturally perfect churches. Due to this 
fund of knowledge, it is entirely possible not only to provide for 
perfect hearing conditions before a church is built, but also to cor- 
rect completely any existing condition of poor acoustics in churches 
already erected. 

The primary factor which determines whether a church shall be 
called acoustically good or poor is the reverberation, or the length 
of time required for a sound (such as a handclap, a note of music, 
or a spoken word) to die out in the church. The effect is familiar 
to everyone who has been in a large bare room. The slightest noise 
is heard to echo and reécho throughout the room for several seconds 
before finally becoming inaudible. It may be observed that in al- 
most every case a church which has a bad reputation from the 
acoustical standpoint is just such a large, bare room, and that what- 
ever sound is produced in the church is amplified and prolonged for 
a considerable length of time before dying out. 

The effect of this excessive prolongation of sound on the ability 
to understand spoken words clearly and distinctly is seen at once. 
What the congregation hears at any particular moment is not simply 
the word which is being spoken at that moment, such as would be 
the case out of doors, but also the prolonged sound of the words 
which were spoken during the last several seconds. The effect is a 
jumble of overlapping words and syllables, out of which the hearer 
must distinguish and understand the particular word which is 
actually being spoken at the moment. The familiar experience of 
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vainly trying to understand a train announcement made in a large 
station concourse is simply an extreme case of poor acoustics due 
to excessive reverberation. 

Before describing the means of reducing reverberation, it would 
be advisable to outline its causes. Sound consists of waves in the 
air which spread out from the source (that is, the mouth of a 
speaker or the pipes of an organ) in all directions at about the 
speed of a rifle bullet. These sound waves proceed outward much 
as ripples spread on a smooth surface of water from the point at 
which a stone is dropped in the water, and on reaching the walls, 
floor, and ceiling of the church they are partially absorbed and par- 
tially reflected. The percentage of the sound which is absorbed 
when a sound wave strikes a particular surface depends entirely on 
the softness and especially the porosity of that surface. A hard, 
smooth, non-porous surface, such as a stone floor, a plaster wall, or 
a wood beam, absorbs less than five per cent of the energy of a 
sound wave which strikes it, and reflects the remaining ninety-five 
per cent just as a highly polished mirror reflects a beam of light. 
On the other hand, a soft, porous surface, as a pew cushion or a 
person’s clothing, may absorb as much as one-half or three-fourths 
of the energy of a sound wave. After being reflected and suffering 
a loss in strength due to the absorbing action of the surface causing 
the reflection, the sound wave continues at the same speed, but 
along a new path until it strikes a second surface, where the same 
process of absorption and reflection again occurs. This reflection 
and absorption is repeated hundreds of times, the sound wave 
meanwhile gradually losing its strength, so that after several sec- 
onds the many reflections which it has encountered along its path 
have so reduced its strength that it cannot be heard. This picture is 
intended to describe the physical aspect of reverberation as com- 
pared with the psychological effect. 

It is clearly seen that the length of time which a sound is pro- 
longed in a room will depend on how quickly it loses enough of its 
strength to become inaudible, and that, in turn, the rate at which it 
dies out depends upon how much of its strength it loses at each re- 
flection, that is, upon the porosity or sound-absorbing power of each 
of the various surfaces a sound wave strikes during its random 
course through the room. The reason for the prevalence of exces- 
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sive reverberation in most church buildings is that almost all of the 
reflecting surfaces (namely, walls, floor and ceiling) are constructed 
of such materials as stone, plaster, wood and glass, all of which are 
extremely poor absorbers of sound. As a result, the sound pro- 
duced by the speaker’s voice loses its strength so slowly and conse- 


quently lasts for so long an interval of time that there exists the 
condition of unintelligibility of speech described above. 

The difference between a satisfactory and an unsatisfactory 
acoustical condition in a church is, as mentioned before, mainly the 
difference between acceptable and excessive reverberation. By ac- 
ceptable reverberation is meant a duration of sound which is short 
enough to eliminate the blurring and overlapping of spoken words 
which cause unintelligibility of speech, The major purpose of 
acoustical correction is to reduce the reverberation from an exces- 
sive to an acceptable value. 

As may be gathered from the above discussion, this is accom- 
plished simply by substituting for, or rather, covering the hard, non- 
porous, highly reflecting surfaces responsible for the condition with 
porous, sound-absorbing materials. There is today a large number 
of commercial products on the market which have been developed 
entirely for this purpose. These materials are in general designed 
for wall and ceiling application, and are for the most part of imita- 
tive or distinctly decorative appearance. The concerns which manu- 
facture these acoustical materials are prepared to make a scientific 
acoustical analysis of the acoustics of any church building, whether 
already built or still in the stage of planning, and to make recom- 
mendations for the exact amount and type of treatment which is re- 
quired to render the church acoustically satisfactory. 

The acoustic requirements of churches as relating to the satis- 
factory hearing of music as distinguished from speech have hitherto 
not been mentioned. The effect of reverberation on music has some 
bearing on whether or not it creates an impression of pleasure for 
the hearer. Reverberation, of course, has the same effect on music 
as on speech, namely, a blurring and overlapping of tones, which, 
when not excessive, lends distinct beauty to organ and choral music. 
Excessive reverberation, however, results in so great an exaggera- 
tion of this overlapping that music, while not unintelligible in the 
same sense as the understanding of speech, is nevertheless heard as 
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a discordant mass of conflicting tones. The effect may become al- 
most painful when rapid organ music is being played. The dividing 
line between excessive and acceptable reverberation is by no means 
as sharply defined for music as for speech. This is apparent when 
it is remembered that the loss of intelligibility of speech, due to ex- 
cessive reverberation, does not result merely in an unpleasant sensa- 
tion on the part of the hearers, but, which is much more serious, 
means rather that the congregation is not receiving the thought 
which the preacher conveys to them through the medium of sound. 
It is for this reason that intelligibility of speech is considered as the 
true measure of the acoustic excellence of a church. Although a 
satisfactory acoustical condition for music is not as strictly limited 
by reverberation as are the requirements for good hearing condi- 
tions for speech, it may be stated as a general rule that a church 
which has been acoustically treated to ensure perfect hearing of 
speech, will also be generally satisfactory for both the hearing and 
presentation of music. This conclusion is based on the actual expe- 
rience and opinions both of organists and choirmasters and of the 
congregations of numerous churches which are considered acous- 
tically perfect. 

It may be of interest to mention a few of the “quack cures” for 
poor acoustics which originated before the subject of architectural 
acoustics was established as an exact and practical science, and 
which, surprisingly enough, obtain credence even today. It is un- 
fortunate that with reliable, scientific knowledge so easily available 
fantastic schemes are still resorted to which have absolutely no 
effect as far as the acoustical properties of a room are concerned. 
Probably the most famous is the method of stringing fine wires or 
silk fibres, sometimes miles of it, back and forth across the upper 
part of a church. It is claimed that the wires “break up” the sound 
waves, Or, in case they are tightly stretched that they absorb sound 
by “resonance.” A reference to the laws of physics and sound is 
sufficient to explode such claims. Another method is the use of 
rough or broken wall and ceiling surfaces, the action of which is 
supposedly to eliminate excessive reverberation by “breaking up” 
the sound. Sound is actually scattered by reflection from a broken 
surface, as light is scattered by reflection from the facets of a dia- 
mond, but scattering alone does not destroy the energy of a sound 
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wave. Destruction—that is, strictly speaking, transformation—of 
sound energy can only be accomplished by the absorbing action of 


a porous surface. 
During the last few years increasing use has been made of electric 


loud speakers in attempts to improve hearing conditions in churches. 
This expedient may properly be called a “fake” cure only when it is 
employed under the wrong conditions. When correctly used, loud 
speakers have often proven to be the solution of certain types of 
acoustical problems. The only proper use for a loud speaker is in a 
church which is of such great size that it is impossible for a speaker 
to make himself heard throughout the room. In such a case it is 
vitally important that the church be treated acoustically to eliminate 
excessive reverberation. The reason is that, while the effect on the 
loud speaker is to increase the loudness and consequently the carry- 
ing power of the speaker’s voice, the added loudness tends rather to 
emphasize than to reduce an excessively reverberant condition with 
the result that hearing conditions are no better than before. 

On the other hand, if excessive reverberation is eliminated first, 
the loud speaker is left free to do its work effectively, that is, to pro- 
ject the sound with ample loudness to every corner of the church. 
A mistake which is sometimes made is that of installing loud speak- 
ers in smaller churches in an effort to overcome the effects of ex- 
cessive reverberation alone. What should be done, regardless of the 
size of the church, is first to make certain that the reverberation is 
reduced to an acceptable value. If after this is done it is found 
that the speaker cannot make his voice penetrate to the farthest 
corners of the room, then an amplifying system should be installed. 
Experience has shown, however, that it is only in churches ap- 
proaching the enormous size of some of the great cathedrals that 
this proves to be necessary after the reverberation has been reduced. 

As suggested at the beginning of this article, the most important 
fact connected with the science of acoustics is that perfect acoustics 
can be assured for any church before it is built. Increasing realiza- 
tion of this fact is indicated by the building of more and more 
churches in which perfect hearing conditions are planned before- 
hand by including whatever acoustical treatment is necessary as an 
integral part of the structure. After all, one of the primary re- 
quirements of any church building is that the congregation shall be 
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able to hear clearly and distinctly, and by fulfilling this requirement 
while the church is being built, it is possible to avoid the unnecessary 
trouble and expense attendant on later acoustical correction. 

The auditorium of St. John’s Catholic Church at the University 
of Illinois at Champaign, is considered one of the best examples of 
perfect acoustical treatment in the country. The Pastor, Rev. Dr. 
John A. O’Brien together with Professor F. R. Watson of the Uni- 
versity, an eminent authority on the sound wave, undertook to show 
what the modern science of acoustics could do for a church audi- 
torium.* The famous tenor, Tita Schipa, after singing in it pro- 
nounced it perfect acoustically. Priests who have preached there, 
have remarked how easy it was to speak in a moderate tone and still 
to be heard by every one. What has been done for the church can 
be done for every church in the country if the pastor will take ad- 
vantage of the remarkable findings made by the science of acoustics 
in the last few years. 

1Dr. O’Brien has been assisting his brother-priests throughout the country in 
correcting faulty acoustics in churches already erected and in securing proper 
acoustics in churches which are being planned. If the architectural plans of a 
church are sent him, he interests the research department at the University in 
working out the acoustical solution for any church or school auditorium. This 
work is done gratis, except in cases presenting special difficulties and requiring 
a considerable expenditure of time and labor, when a merely nominal charge is 


made. Dr, O’Brien will be glad to use his good offices to assist any priest in 
securing perfect acoustical conditions in his church or school auditorium. 
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CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM IN 
CONTEMPORARY GERMANY. II 


By J. B. AurHauser, Px.D. 


Since the two Christian confessions in contemporary Germany 


must now rely on the appeal of their intrinsic ideas and the per- 
sonality of their leaders, they are vying with each other in the in- 
tensive development of their ecclesiastical and religious life and of 
their church societies with a view to retaining and deepening their 
influence on their members. Working in harmonious cooperation 
in the field of charity, they are seeking to alleviate the economic 
distress of today, thereby furnishing a demonstration of Christian 
love in public life. At times, it is true, regrettable mutual hostilities 
break out between the Churches. Naturally misunderstandings 
arise very easily in connection with mixed marriages and the con- 
version movement. Some light on the latter subject may be gained 
from the following figures, which are taken from the Kirchliches 
Handbuch fiir das katholisches Deutschland (1930-31, pp. 355 
sqq.): 


Total Conversions Secessions 
Conversions fromthe Evan- to the Evan- Reclaimed 
Year to Catholicism gelical Church gelical Church Catholics 
eee 8,756 8,262 4,357 3,500 
eee 8,900 8,474 4,516 3,950 


Unfortunately, however, the total secessions from the Catholic 
Church amounted to 40,545 in 1928 and 42,855 in 1929. The total 
annual losses have been more or less stationary since 1926. 

For Protestantism the following figures are given by the Kirch- 
liches Jahrbuch fiir die evangelischen Landeskirchen Deutschlands 
(1931, pp. 169 sqq.) : 


Catholic Con- Conversions of 
versions to the Evangelicals to 
Evangelical the Catholic 

Year Church Church 
aan wien aa eet ee ei eatne ire II,O17 1,410 
DE SAG kdnce woken seen eonen se 13,591 1,879 
er Te Tee errr re Te 15,378 1,609 
PPT TTT TTL CTT Tee Eee 14,984 1,789 


The disparity between these figures (which indeed are supposed to 
represent only the officially known conversions) and the Catholic 
statistics given above is very striking. 
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Conversions from 
Other Christian Conversions from 


Sects to the the Evangelical 

Evangelical Church to Other 
Year Church Christian Sects 
ME 6.6 8 664.44-6360 466 40s 0060800 1,834 7,263 
apn tKee nen dana ve enue ys 1,949 12,777 
PE 66 ob ines 0ce seb eeseeneses 2,576 7,053 
SD 0k oe esas vas ccwavewesenee 2,377 8,117 


Conversions from Conversions to 
Judaism to the Judaism from the 


Evangelical Evangelical 
Year Church Church 
BEE sida son diatadsencecheaees 452 82 
192 5 Mhatcssntkhe kee ue sdeeases os 44 
hee ee re ye I 45 
BE Gena dened re cieesenkeeeees 172 36 


All these figures are of course defective, and do not furnish us with 
any information as to whether serious interior struggles—that is, 
purely religious reasons—or economic and social motives lay at the 
base of the conversions. However regrettable may be the losses of 
an individual Church to other Christian denominations, they are far 
surpassed by the lapses into complete irreligion. An unbridled cam- 
paign is being waged against all religions. In writings and cartoons, 
by meetings and parades, this propaganda seeks from motives of 
political partisanship and class interests to identify the Church with 
capitalism in the minds of the populace, and to utilize the proselyting 
movement as a means of corrupting the people. The church taxes 
play an important role in this propaganda. Naturally such lapses 
are especially regrettable when we consider the fate of the children 
and grandchildren, who are growing up entirely irreligious. The 
League for Intellectual Freedom, the German Monists’ Society, and 
the German Freethinkers’ Union—all three of which are united in the 
Reichsarbeitgemeinschaft freigeistiger Verbande (RAG)—are the 
chief agents of the proselyting movement which is being actively 
promoted today by the atheistic societies. Furthermore, the In- 
ternational Society of Proletarian Freethinkers (IPF), with sixteen 
federations in ten countries, and the International Society for 
Arbeiterkultur (IFA), which includes a number of proletarian free- 
thinker and cultural societies, lend their aid and countenance to the 
proselyting movement. All these anti-religious societies find their 
chief support in the Society of Belligerent Atheists, which counted 
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about 3,500,000 members in Russia in 1931. 36,188 Catholics 
lapsed into irreligion in 1928, 38,339 in 1929. The Evangelical 
Church supplies still more shocking figures : 


Conversions from 
Irreligion to the Evangelical 


Evangelical Losses to 
Year Church Irreligion 
PE St6heeesaee ese wsataseseuee 60,911 305,584 
DE” 0666. 0049.96 69 0b alata downs 22,168 131,739 
PPV CTS TTT TTT ree 17,002 161,640 
DE 102.000 e eee sewcnecceseae awe 17,979 158,057 


This irreligious propaganda robs the Evangelical Church of espe- 
cially many members in Berlin, the Rhineland and Saxony. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that, in view of the spiritual distress of the 
present moment which is daily widening the gap between religion 
and life, the two Christian confessions will lay aside their rivalries 
and present a common front to the atheist movement. In Germany, 
as in all other countries of the world, the irreligious movement offers 
the gravest danger to both the State and the Christian denomina- 
tions. Fostered by the atheistic campaign, which aims frankly at 
the destruction of all religion, the family and private property, a 
neo-paganism is spreading throughout the whole world. Indif- 
ferentism has already seized 70,000,000 of the inhabitants of the 
United States. This gloomy situation is merely one consequence of 
the godless life of today and of the great secularization process in 
society, which unfortunately surpasses in its scope all the successes 
that the Christian missions at the cost of unspeakable labors and 
sacrifices are achieving in the pagan territories of the world. It 
would seem as if the greatest revolution of man is pending in the 
domain of spiritual and religious culture. 


The Catholic Church in Germany is divided into the following 
provinces: the three Prussian provinces of Cologne (with its suf- 
fragans, Aachen, Trier, Minster, Osnabriick and Limburg), Pader- 
born (with its suffragans, Fulda and Hildesheim), and Breslau 
(with its suffragans, Berlin, Ermland and the Prelature nullius of 
Schneidemiihl, which includes the sections of the former Archdio- 
cese of Gnesen-Posen and of the Diocese of Kulm that were not as- 
signed to Poland). Bavaria has the ecclesiastical provinces of 
Munich-Freising (with its suffragans, Augsburg, Ratisbon, and Pas- 
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sau) and Bamberg (with its suffragans, Eichstatt, Wirzburg and 
Speyer). The Ecclesiastical Province of the Upper Rhine now in- 
cludes the Metropolitan See of Freiburg, with the Dioceses of Mainz 
and Rottenburg. The Diocese of Meissen has been created for 
Saxony. 

The German Evangelical Church Federation has the following 
twenty-eight members: the Evangelical Church of the Old Prussian 
Union, the Evangelical Lutheran State Church of the Free State of 
Saxony (episcopal), the Evangelical Lutheran State Church of 
Hanover (episcopal), the Evangelical State Church of Wiirttem- 
berg, the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria on the right bank 
of the Rhine, the Evangelical Reformed Church of Bavaria, the 
Evangelical Lutheran State Church of Schleswig-Holstein, the 
United Protestant Evangelical Christian Church of the Palatinate 
(Palatinate State Church), the Thuringian Evangelical Church, the 
Evangelical Reformed State Church of the Province of Hanover, 
the Evangelical State Church of Hessen-Kassel, the Evangelical 
State Church of Nassau, the Evangelical State Church of Frankfurt 
am Main, the United Evangelical Protestant State Church of Baden, 
the Evangelical State Church of Hesse, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Reuss 4lterer Linie, the Evangelical State Church of 
Anhalt, the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
(episcopal), the Evangelical Lutheran State Church of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin (episcopal), the Evangelical Lutheran State Church 
of Oldenburg, the Brunswick Evangelical Lutheran State Church 
(episcopal), the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the State of Lii- 
beck, the Bremer Evangelical Church, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the State of Hamburg, the Lippisch Evangelical Lutheran 
and Reformed State Church, the Evangelical State Church of Wal- 
deck and Pyrmont. All these twenty-eight State Churches have 
their own constitution and administration, and are also independent 
as to creed. The Church Federation (headquarters at Charlotten- 
burg, Berlin), however, represents their common interests in their 
relations towards the Reich and other Churches, cultivates the col- 
lective consciousness of German Protestantism, and mobilizes the 
universal forces of the German Reformation Churches in support 
of the religious and moral outlook of the German Reformation. It 
is also in a position to represent all Evangelical Germany in the in- 
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ternational movements for church union. To the German Evangeli- 
cal Church Federation also belong a number of independent Evan- 
gelical Churches and Brotherhoods. 

As a consequence of the War, the two leading Christian confes- 
sions of Germany have lost extensive territory. Thus, the Catholic 
Church has lost to France the two exempt Dioceses of Strassburg 
and Metz, to Poland a large portion of the Archdiocese of Gnesen- 
Posen and Kulm, and to Belgium the Diocese of Eupen-Malmedy 
(which was erected after the War and existed only four years). 
The newly erected exempt Diocese of Danzig stands politically 
under international control but ecclesiastically under the Nunciature 
of Warsaw. The newly erected Diocese of Kattowitz in East Up- 
per Silesia belongs to Poland. A few small districts of the Prefec- 
ture Apostolic of Schleswig-Holstein belong to the Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of Denmark. For Memel a special prelature nullius was cre- 
ated; this stands in “real”? union with the Diocese of Telshen and 
belongs to the ecclesiastical province of Kauna. 

According to the last official Census of the year 1925 Germany 
(excluding the Saar territory) had a total population of 62,410,619, 
of whom 40,014,700 were Evangelicals, 20,193,300 Catholics, and 


564,999 Jews. 





PREACHING AND THE MODERN MIND 
By Tuomas A. Laney, C.S.C., Ph.D. 


For obvious reasons any priest should hesitate to lecture other 
priests upon the art of preaching. Nevertheless, since “Go forth 
and teach” was one of the major commands of our ministry, it is 
not too much for us to make a general examination of conscience 
about our fulfillment of that command in lieu of the many Par- 
ticular Examens which we have perhaps neglected. Such an ex- 
amination is especially apt now in view of the fact that there is a 
more or less general stirring of the old accusation that priests are 
not preaching as effectively as their training and their holy vocation 
would warrant. That accusation has been intimated many times in 
THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEw, and various writers have 
opened the curtains upon sufficient evidence to more than sustain 
the indictment. 

Now, nothing is more evident in the make-up of the Church than 
the dedication of its priesthood to the ministry of saving souls. For 
that purpose Christ came into the world, for that purpose He per- 
petuated His powers through the visible ministry of the priesthood. 
These powers are not the priest’s private and personal possessions. 
They are, properly speaking, the inheritance of the people in the 
pews. Every mark of the priest’s ministry proves it—the training 
of his seminary days, the content of his theological courses, the 
Ego te of the sacred formulas, the visible machinery of his office, 
the confessional, the pulpit, the communion rail, etc. Even when 
he wishes to benefit personally and directly from the priestly powers, 
he does not ordinarily confer those benefits upon himself. He re- 
ceives them from the hands of another as humbly as the humblest 
parishioner. The priest, therefore, properly fulfills his mission only 
in so far as he actively and effectively reaches out into the lives of 
others, only in so far as he lays his consecrated hands upon the souls 
of men. 

That external objective carries with it the corresponding obliga- 
tion of knowing what we might call “terminal facilities.” The 
preacher is attempting above everything else to transfer thought; 
and much of the success of his effort will depend upon his knowl- 
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edge of the needs and the receptive capacities of his listeners and 
of the proper entrances into their minds and hearts. There is no 
desire here to overemphasize mere skill. We realize the necessity of 
holy living and of God’s grace to make the work of any preacher 
effective, and we take these conditions for granted in this treatment. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, as all experience teaches, that God in 
His spiritual dealings with men does not ordinarily interfere with 
the natural and normal laws of human progress. All others things 
being equal, the divine truths will enter most effectively into the 
minds and hearts of men along those well-travelled paths and 
through those natural and open entrances which profane writers 
and speakers have long ago learned to use so effectively. All other 
things being equal, those same divine truths will work themselves 
out again into practice along the normal paths of human activity 
according to the normal laws of habit-formation, and they will be 
most successfully stimulated and encouraged by those normal meth- 
ods of assistance which are found most effective in our everyday 
life. God may occasionally work a miracle to make good the human 
defects of a saintly preacher, but ordinarily He expects His priest- 
hood to pay Him at least this lowly compliment of making itself in 
every way a worthy and effective medium through which His truths 
and His graces may pass unimpeded into the souls of men. 

When a preacher enters the pulpit on a Sunday morning, there- 
fore, he is not up there as an elocutionist only, or as an orator, or 
as an exegete. Above all, he is not up there to deliver himself of a 
soliloquy. He is up there with a congregation before him—not an 
imaginary congregation of saints or sinners, but an actual, physical, 
flesh-and-blood congregation offering all varieties of attention and 
interest, and combining all those mixtures of mental and spiritual 
and material ingredients that go into the make-up of that baffling 
creature, man. And that is the congregation he is supposed to 
speak to. 

Now, what can a priest say on such an occasion and how can he 
Say it so as to carry a common message to this puzzling variety of 
human beings? How can a preacher, for instance, arriving at a 
strange parish on a Saturday evening with his.sermon on the Sun- 
day Gospel already typed and reposing at the bottom of his travel- 
ing bag—how can he speak pointedly and effectively to that congre- 
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gation, no single individual of which he has ever laid eyes on 
before? 

Well, he can do it if he has prepared himself for his work as the 
good priest ought to prepare. In the first place and above every- 
thing else, he will be dealing with human nature out there in those 
pews on the morrow, and human nature is just about the oldest 
thing in the world—and the least changeable also. To all appear- 
ances there may be differences, striking and perhaps disconcerting, 
in the individuals of that audience (differences placed there by 
climate or nationality or education or sex or occupation or any one 
of a dozen other influences), but these after all are only varieties 
of surface veneer. Underneath there pulsates those common and 
fundamental impulses which lie close to the heart of the race, im- 
pulses which tend to express themselves in all men in about the 
same way under the same circumstances. The nature of these im- 
pulses and the appeals to which they most naturally respond have 
been studied and charted and placed at the service of those whose 
profession it is to influence men. No priest, with his knowledge of 
history and literature and psychology and moral and with his unique 
opportunity of looking into the naked souls of penitents, should 
ever have the experience of facing a strange audience. He knows 
or ought to know the hopes and fears and the common needs of 
any audience anywhere on earth. 

And if he is living in the twentieth century, to which fact his 
grocer and butcher and paper boy can probably testify, then he 
ought to be able to talk to those human beings in terms of the pres- 
ent-day lives that men live and of the present-day temptations that 
they suffer. Take the question of dishonesty, for instance. Cath- 
olics know in a general way that they have no right either to take 
or to destroy another’s property. But speak to them in those ab- 
stract and distant terms, and practically all the response you will 
get will be a pious but sleepy assent. Dishonesty doesn’t come to 
them in life in that distant and abstract way. It comes to the stu- 
dent by way of copying, to the manufacturer by way of wage cuts, 
to the worker by way of loafing, to the chauffeur by way of loiter- 
ing, to the teacher by way of bluffing, to the nurse by way of neg- 
lect, to the salesman by way of deception, to the policeman by way 
of connivance. 
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‘And so with all the other age-old temptations and vices that we 
know so well by reputation at least. They have not changed their 
viciousness a bit with the years, but they have changed their faces; 
and in this age when life has become so intricate, and when new 
experiences are continually crowding upon us in such a bewildering 
variety, the devil has a thousand disguises and a thousand new 
instruments of destruction with which to lead unsuspecting souls 
into hell. Young men and women do not always recognize these 
old temptations and vices which they studied in their catechism 
days, especially when these dangers come to them done up in the 
attractive exterior of an auto, a taste of fiction, or a bit of dance 
music. If they do suspect, they do not always realize the extent of 
the danger and the need for constant daily caution in a world where 
the most deadly enemies frequently wear the most specious and 
innocent disguises. It is the priest’s place to strip the glamor from 
these deadly devices and to open the eyes of the people to these 
twentieth-century disguises by which the devil seeks to intrigue the 
men and women of our day into his clutches. 

Naturally, the pastor speaking to his own flock, or the priest- 
teacher talking to the students of his own classes, or the specially 
chosen preacher addressing a particular group has the advantage in 
adapting his sermon matter to the needs of his particular listeners. 
But even the visiting Father who faces the extreme difficulty of 
preaching to a strange audience unexpectedly should, as we have 
seen, be able to drive deep enough into the hearts and souls of his 
listeners to affect them profoundly; and he should at the same time 
be able to extend his remarks sufficiently outward into the common 
conditions of life to influence that same congregation definitely and 
practically to better and nobler ideals of everyday living. 

So much for the general matter of the sermon. On the question 
of form there are also some possible observations which may per- 
haps merit the attention of the present-day preacher, particularly 
in the United States. As a nation we are impatient, nervous of 
delay, a people with a passion for the short way of doing things. 
We rush to our meals, we cut across lawns, we speed on the high- 
ways. The short story, the newspaper headline, the aeroplane are 
normal and natural symbols of the life from which they spring. 
Now, the preacher, no matter what he may think of the situation, 
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faces just that kind of an audience. The old forty-five minute ser- 
mon of three well-developed points calls for more sustained interest 
than modern listeners even in our churches are ordinarily willing or 
able to give. 

A single point well made, therefore, during the fifteen- or twenty- 
minute period of easy attention becomes a fair accomplishment in 
these days of impatient audiences; and when the receptive defects of 
the human ear are considered, that is not a bad objective at which 
the average preacher might aim for the average occasion. In that 
limited period of time one cannot expect to do more than to drive 
home effectively one well-rounded, carefully developed and prop- 
erly proportioned line of thought. The ear cannot take in ideas 
as quickly and as accurately as the eye picks them from the printed 
page. Neither can it pause in its reception and retrace its steps 
like the eye in order that the mind may repair broken connections, 
or weigh related ideas, or puzzle over intricate constructions. Yet, 
in spite of these handicaps, the ear is called upon to transmit rapid- 
ly and correctly words and word combinations and tone meanings 
as fast as the preacher’s tongue releases them. It is very easy, 
then, for the learned doctor who has spent hours in the quiet of his 
study, thinking and writing and revising, to run entirely away from 
the poor eighth-grade mind that without any immediate prepara- 
tion has to pick those words out of the air and put them together 
on the fly. 

The preacher, therefore, while striving always to express worthily 
the Word of God, must do so down to the last syllable with the 
handicaps of his audience in view. And he must accommodate 
himself to those handicaps even to the extent of going out of the 
way of the regular presentation of thought, if necessary, to help 
his listeners in the proper reception and interpretation of the ser- 
mon. He must, for instance, master the secret of skillful repetition, 
that by its artful aid he may gradually make clear to the slow of 
mind what he is at the same time driving deeper into more receptive 
intellects, without however endangering the attention of either. He 
must be continually bringing the eye to the aid of the ear as Our 
Lord did in His day by translating the abstract into the concrete; 
and he should select his illustrations with a fine appreciation of the 
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everyday experiences of life around which the understanding and 
the feeling of his audience cluster. 

He ought also to pay particular attention to setting his thoughts 
delicately to the music of rhythm so as to charm the ears of his 
audience and also to stir gently those emotions which carry resolu- 
tions so easily into action. He must learn to flag the attention of 
his audience at particular changes of thought and at special points 
of emphasis. He must solve in addition the secret of throwing 
about the matter presented the stimulus of interest in order to keep 
the faculties of his listeners alert and to carry them eagerly along 
to the last word of his sermon. In a word, he must on all occa- 
sions do for his audience in a kindly and directive but artfully un- 
assuming way what that audience in its difficulties cannot easily do 
for itself. 

And he must perform all these services in proper proportion and 
with a nice sense of the fitness of things. He must respect the 
dignity of his office and the majesty of the Word that he preaches, 
but he must remember also that he is a human being just like his 
listeners, and that sounding boards and acoustic plaster and repeti- 
tion and rhythm and illustration and elocution and gesture have 
their legitimate and very important uses in enabling him to bring 
the Word of God into the minds and hearts of his listeners. These 
human devices take their toll of time and energy, of course, and 
even at their best they are only helps; but they become something 
like necessary helps if one wishes properly to present and illustrate 
and emphasize and emotionalize the thought of his sermon so that 
it will effectively stir listeners to action. 

The preaching of effective sermons is becoming increasingly 
difficult and increasingly important in the face of the many allure- 
ments of our modern world. Today, minds and hearts are being 
besieged on all sides by experts in the art of getting and holding 
attention. Writers and lecturers swarm the land. Headlines call 
to us and pictures beckon in whatever direction we turn the eye. 
All day long and far into the night singers are singing for us and 
orchestras playing for our entertainment from dozens of radio 
stations. And always there is a message attached. The disciples 
of Satan are not backward in the use of this twentieth-century 
talent of intriguing American eyes and ears. They have learned 
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well from their master how to throw a lure and a glamor about the 
temptations they offer. 

The preacher of the present day cannot present truth dully in 
competition with those distractions. Our Lord did not in His 
preaching, and we should not in ours; and if we use our oppor- 
tunities, we do not have to. No group of men in all the world has 
ever had a more attractive message to deliver then we have; no 
other preachers have ever had a better general preparation for the 
work of influencing souls than we have in our training for the 
priesthood and in our daily close contact with souls; no other group 
of speakers in all the world’s history has ever had the assurance of 
God’s grace to enlighten and stimulate the souls of listeners as the 
priest has when he enters the pulpit prepared in body and mind and 
soul to preach the Divine Word. With that combination we can 
be as effective in the pulpit in this twentieth century as were the 
great preachers of the past—if we will only make use of what we 
have. 
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PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Stanistaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Final Pleadings in a Case 


After the closing of the case, the judge shall give the parties a 
proper interval of time, to be fixed at his discretion, to present to the 
court their defense or arguments either personally or through an 
advocate. The interval may be prolonged by the judge at the re- 
quest of one party, provided the other party is granted a hearing 
on the postponement, and may be shortened with the consent of both 
parties (Canon 1862). 

If no new testimony was admitted after the closing of the case, 
the final briefs in which both parties sum up the arguments in their 
favor and the arguments against proofs advanced by the opponent, 
is the next step in the procedure of the case. The judge notifies the 
parties that on a certain day and at a certain hour the parties are 
to be ready and appear in court, personally or through an advocate, 
to present their final arguments in the case. The length of time al- 
lowed for the preparation of the final pleading depends to a great 
extent on the nature of the case and the amount of testimony taken 
by the court and on the time when that testimony was accessible to 
the parties. If one of the parties asks for an extension of time and 
the judge sees fit to grant it, the court must call the opponent to 
ascertain whether he has any objection to the extension, and the 
court must listen to his reasons against the granting of more time. 
The judge, however, may overrule the objection and grant the ex- 
tension. If both parties agree, the judge may shorten the original 
space of time granted for the final arguing of the case. In mar- 
riage cases the defensor vinculi has the last word in the defense of 
the bond of marriage. He may therefore ask for time after the 
presentation of the final arguments by the parties in order that he 
may study those papers and object to and refute them (cfr. Canon 
1969). 

Form of Final Pleadings 

The final pleading must be made in writing, and, as a rule, as 
many copies must be made as there are judges, so that each judge 
may receive a copy. Copies must be given also to the prosecutor 
and the defensor vincult, if they take part in the trial. The parties, 
moreover, shall exchange copies between themselves. 
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Whenever the presiding judge deems it necessary, and he knows 
that it can be done without too great hardship to the parties, he 
may order that they get the defense printed and bound in pamphlet 
form, together with the chief documents in the case and also a sum- 
mary of the acts and documents. In that case the judge shall for- 
bid anything to be printed without first exhibiting the manuscript to 
him and getting his permission to publish the same; he must, more- 
over, insist on the observance of secrecy, if the case demands it 
(Canon 1863). 

The judge—or, in case of a collegiate tribunal, the presiding 
judge—shall prudently prevent too extensive a defense, unless the 
matter is regulated already by special law of the tribunal (Canon 
1864). 

The special rules of the Sacred Roman Rota demand the printing 
of the final pleadings. If the diocesan judge or the presiding judge 
of a body of judges thinks it necessary to have the briefs of plain- 
tiff and defendant printed and if the expense is not too great, he 
may order the printing of them and of the principal documents ex- 
hibited in evidence. What is to be printed is subject to the super- 
vision of the judge. The special law for the tribunal of the Roman 
Rota determines the maximum number of pages, which may not be 
exceeded in the briefs of the parties who stand before its court. 
In the diocesan court the judge is to prevent excessively long briefs 
from being presented to the court. 


Answer to Final Pleadings 

After the parties have exchanged copies of their defenses, each 
party may present an answer to the other within a short period of 
time to be fixed by the judge under the provisions of Canons 1863 
and 1864. The parties shall have the right to answer once only, 
unless the judge for a grave reason concedes a second reply. If he 
grants it to one of the parties, the other party has the same privilege 
(Canon 1865). 

The parties have to exchange briefs, and then the judge is to fix 
a short period of time within which they are to answer the argu- 
ments of the opponent if they desire to do so. An answer to the 
first answer is not granted as of right, but the judge has authority to 
grant it for a serious reason. If a second reply is permitted to one 
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of the parties, the opposing party is automatically granted the same 
favor. The law requires the court to give the parties equal rights 
in the prosecution or defense of a lawsuit. 


Oral Pleading of the Case 

So-called oral informations by which the attorneys endeavor to 
instruct the judge concerning the circumstances in law and fact rela- 
tive to the case are forbidden. A moderate discussion under the 
direction of the judge for the purpose of clearing up some point is 
permitted, if the judge, upon the petition of either or both parties, 
thinks it useful to allow it. In the petition for the discussion, the 
parties must submit to the judge in writing a brief summary of the 
points of dispute to be discussed. The judge shall inform the 
parties of the points presented for discussion, appoint the day and 
hour for the debate, and preside at it. One of the notaries of the 
court shall be present at the discussion in order that, if the judge 
demands or a party asks for it and the judge consents, he may im- 
mediately make a report of the discussion, confessions or conclu- 
sions (Canon 1866). 

Canon Law does not favor oral discussion of cases, as may be 
seen from the above-quoted Canon. There is no purpose to an ora- 
torical contest between attorneys for plaintiff and defendant, for 
there is no jury to sway or to confuse. The judge or body of 
judges know Canon Law, and all they need is to be informed of the 
facts in the case, and the more firmly the facts are established by 
reliable witnesses and other evidence, the more readily they can pro- 
nounce sentence. With the ecclesiastical judges it is a matter of 
conscience to judge according to the facts established as facts be- 
yond a reasonable doubt; not absolute certainty but true moral cer- 
tainty is required. The written pleadings of plaintiff and defendant 
or of their attorneys ordinarily serve the purpose of proving facts 
better than oral argumentation. The attorneys may indeed group 
together all that has been advanced for the purpose of establishing 
the essential facts in the case, and, if the summary of the facts 
is well established in the evidence brought out in the trial and em- 
bodied in the acts of the process, such papers will be helpful to the 
judge or judges in the case. 

A limited amount of oral discussion of the case between the op- 
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posing parties may be permitted by the judge, if he thinks it useful 
for the purpose of clearing up some points on the facts of the case 
and one or both parties request the court’s permission. The liti- 
gants must inform the judge in advance of the points they want to 
discuss orally, and the judge is to inform the parties of the points 
that are to be discussed, and he may strike out from either party’s 
points those things about which he will not allow oral argument. 
Finally he appoints the day and hour for the debate and presides 
over it. A clerk is to be at hand, and at the orders of the judge 
shall write down all or part of the discussion as directed by the 
judge. 


Cases in Which the Final Pleadings Can Be Dispensed With 

In civil cases, if the parties neglect within the proper time to 
prepare their defense or if they leave the matter to the knowledge 
and conscience of the judge, he may immediately pronounce sen- 
tence, provided he has full knowledge of the affair in litigation from 
the acts and the proofs of the case (Canon 1867). 

This Canon speaks of the written defense to which the parties 
have a right and for which the judge has to appoint a date after 
having finished taking evidence. The parties are given, if they 
desire, a copy of all the evidence exhibited in court and they are 
allowed a sufficient length of time to study the case. If on the day 
appointed for the exhibition of the written defense the parties do 
not exhibit any nor show just cause why they could not have the 
defense ready, the law presumes that they have waived their right to 
the final pleading or defense of the case. The parties may also ex- 
plicitly renounce the right of presenting a written defense and de- 
clare that they leave the case to the knowledge and conscience of the 
judge. In either case, the judge may on the very next day set for 
the exhibition of the defense pronounce sentence, provided he has 
by that time made a thorough study of the case from the acts and 
proofs exhibited in the course of the trial. The law makes it op- 
tional with the judge whether he will then and there pronounce sen- 
tence or take further time for deliberation. 


The Sentence in a Case 
A sentence is a legitimate pronouncement by which the judge 
decides a case proposed by the litigants and tried in judicial form. 
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The sentence is called interlocutory, if it decides an incidental case; 
definite or final, if it settles the principal case. Other pronounce- 
ments of the judge are called decrees (Canon 1868). 

The words of the foregoing Canon give a definition of the legal 
term “sentence.” There can be no question of a sentence unless 
(1) there are two or more persons claiming a legal right in opposi- 
tion to each other, (2) they invoke the aid of the court to settle the 
disputed claim of right, (3) they invoke the court that has juris- 
diction in the case, (4) the case is tried in the form prescribed by 
Canon Law, and (5) the sentence is legitimate, that is, pronounced 
according to what has been alleged and proved in legal form and 
issued in the manner and form required by law. 

One may object that in criminal cases and in some marriage cases 
there are no litigants or opposing parties. In criminal cases there 
is only the accused, and there seems to be no legal right about which 
there is litigation. In some marriage cases one party only is inter- 
ested in procuring a decision on the nullity or validity, as the case 
may be, of a former marriage, and the consequent freedom to 
marry again, while the other party is not interested and may not 
appear, even when ordered to do so. Nevertheless, it is true that 
there is no question of a legal trial and of a sentence unless there 
are opponents laying claim to some legal right and doing so in a 
court of proper jurisdiction. In criminal cases the diocese through 
the diocesan prosecutor acts as the plaintiff against the offender and 
claims the right to punish him, and the offender claims that he had 
the right to act as he did or that he has done nothing that gives the 
public authority the right to punish him. He claims not to have 
violated the rights of the public to be undisturbed by law-breakers, 
but has acted rightfully under the circumstances or was free from 
guilt because of the circumstances under which the apparent viola- 
tion of the law happened. In marriage cases in which the bond of 
a former marriage is in question and which are of a nature that the 
law requires a formal trial, the law itself provides that there is al- 
ways an opposing party in the person of the defensor vinculi, who 
must plead all reasonable arguments in defense of the validity of a 
marriage when the plaintiff or petitioner sues for a sentence of 


nullity. 
The court does not act unless at least one of the litigants invokes 
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the aid of the court on an at least apparent claim of right against 
another party. Wherefore, it is presumed in law that the defendant 
who wilfully absents himself from the trial, and who has been 
proved to be absent through his own stubborn disobedience, is never- 
theless present (cfr. Canon 1844). That is a fiction of law made 
for the purpose that the ends of justice may not be impeded by 
malice. 

As the court cannot act unless it has jurisdiction in the case, the 
first thing that is done by the judge or judges when a bill of com- 
plaint is addressed to their court is to ascertain whether they have 
jurisdiction (cfr. Canon 1609, §1). 

To settle a matter by legal sentence, there must precede the trial 
of the case according to the laws of procedure prescribed by the 
Code. Some formalities are considered so important for a just and 
orderly trial that the law forbids the judge to omit or ignore them, 
and declares the entire trial null and void even if the mistake had 
been made in good faith; other formalities are not prescribed with 
the same rigor, but the party who considers himself injured by the 
non-observance of some prescribed formality has the right to in- 
sist on redress. 


Finally, the sentence in order to be valid must be /egitimate, that 
is, as the term indicates, according to law both in form and sub- 
stance. The following Canons deal with the requisites for the 
legality of the sentence. 


Judge Must Have Moral Certainty of Justice of 
Sentence to be Pronounced by Him 


Before pronouncing any sentence, the judge must have in his 
mind moral certainty about the matter which is to be defined by the 
sentence. He must obtain this certainty from the acts and proofs of 
the case. The judge must weigh the proofs according to his con- 
science, unless the law itself explicitly determines the effect of some 
proof. 

If the judge cannot attain this moral certainty, he shall pronounce 
that the right of the plaintiff has not been established, and he shall 
discharge the defendant, unless there is question of a so-called 
causa favorabilis, in which, when the matter remains doubtful, the 
sentence must be pronounced in favor of such a cause; in cases con- 
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cerning rightful possession Canon 1697, §2, directs that when the 
matter remains doubtful the judge give joint possession to the 
parties (Canon 1869). 

The principle laid down by the Code that the judge should have 
moral certainty before pronouncing sentence and should get that 
certainty from the evidence presented in the case, is but an expres- 
sion of a principle of natural justice. The subject of any contro- 
versy in court is some legal right, and nobody should be deprived of 
his right unless it has been proved with certainty that he has no 
right in the case; on the contrary, the defendant should not be made 
to bear the burden of some obligation towards the opponent unless 
it has been proved with certainty that he has the obligation. 

Moral certainty cannot be defined with mathematical precision. 
The arguments that convince one man and make him feel certain 
do not have the same effect on every other man. In human affairs 
there is no possibility of overcoming this difference of judgment; 
that is why we have courts of appeal and why the higher court on 
reviewing the evidence in the case may come to the opposite de- 
cision of the judge of the lower court. The judge must be impar- 
tial, and he may not act on his own preconceived idea concerning 
the conflicting claims of the litigants nor on his own private infor- 
mation, but solely on the acts of the case and the evidence pre- 
sented. Thus it was stated years ago by Pope Clement V, who com- 
manded the judges: “‘Sententiam proferat, prout ex petitione et pro- 
batione et aliis actitatis in causa fuerit faciendum” (Chap. 2, Book 
II, Title 11, in Clementinis). 

If the law itself determines the value of certain proofs, the judge 
is not at liberty to lessen their value, or to form his own opinion as 
to their value. Public documents, for instance, prove the facts that 
are directly and principally asserted in them (cfr. Canon 1816), 
and unless the value of proof is diminished by suspicion of falsifica- 
tion or some defect that makes them doubtful, they must be accepted 
as full proof. Two or three witnesses whose character and knowl- 
edge of the facts are above all suspicion and who make depositions 
under oath, ordinarily prove the fact about which both testify uni- 
formly, but in a case of very great importance the judge may de- 
mand more complete proof (cfr. Canon 1791). 


Absence of moral certainty in ordinary cases has the effect that 
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the judge absolves the defendant from further molestation by the 
plaintiff in the matter in dispute, because the plaintiff has not proved 
his case against him. In marriage cases and those concerning the 
religious or clerical state in which the plaintiff sues for declaration 
of nullity of the marriage, ordination, religious profession, or for 
freedom from the obligations of major orders or of religious pro- 
fession, if the case has not been proved with at least such argu- 
ments that give the judge or judges in the case moral certainty of 
the assertion of the plaintiff, the law requires the judge or judges to 
pronounce in favor of the bond of marriage and of the obligations 
of the major orders or the religious profession; in other words, the 
plaintiff did not succeed in gaining his point. 


In acquiring moral certainty, especially in the last-mentioned 
cases (marriage, ordination, religious profession), much depends 


on the character of the plaintiff or petitioner and on the witnesses. 
In fact, in every trial in which the judge has perhaps no other evi- 
dence than that which the Code directs he should weigh according 
to his conscience and according to the character of the witnesses, the 
source of their knowledge, the certainty and firmness of the deposi- 
tions (cfr. Canon 1789), the judge can easily come to a moral cer- 
tainty when he knows the plaintiff and the witnesses (or when they 
are known to other members of the court) as absolutely reliable 
and honorable persons who would not dare for their own conscience’ 
sake to affirm something unless they were certain. On the other 
hand, it is extremely difficult to take the depositions at their face 
value when either nothing is known about the character of the per- 
sons, or when it is positively known that the party or some of the 
witnesses are not absolutely reliable and truthful. The defensor 
vinculi has the duty to help the judge arrive at a just and truthful 
sentence. He is to study and scrutinize the testimony and other 
proof and the character of the persons who made the depositions. 
He has had opportunity all during the trial to raise objections and 
get more information, if he thought it necessary. If all looks fair 
and the testimony as a whole makes it quite certain that the mar- 
riage is null and void, the defensor vinculs must admit the truth 
and he may not confuse the judge by futile objections which are 
immaterial to the main point at issue, namely, whether the facts on 
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which the law bases the nullity of a marriage have been proved 
sufficiently to merit the assent of a prudent man. 


At What Point of the Trial Is Sentence to Be Pronounced? 

Sentence is to be pronounced after the final pleading, but, if the 
case is very complicated and difficult owing to the great amount of 
conflicting claims and documents, the judge may allow himself a 
proper interval of time before rendering the final sentence (Canon 
1870). 

It is understood that on the day of the final pleading (which is to 
be done in writing, as we saw in Canon 1863, §1) the judge has 
before him all that the parties or their attorneys have to say in the 
case, and he is supposed to have received copies of the final pleading 
of both plaintiff and defendant some time previous to the parties’ 
appearance in court for the exhibition of the last pleading. The 
opponent also has had a copy of the other party’s attack or defense, 
so that each party was enabled to reply to the last pleading of the 
other. The judge had all those papers given to him on the day he 
fixed, and now at the summoning of the parties after the study of 
the papers he should ordinarily be ready to pronounce sentence. 
However, the case may be complicated and new aspects to certain 
facts may have been brought out by the final pleadings, so that both 
the judge (and the defensor vinculi, if it be a marriage case, or 
ordination or religious profession affair) may want more time to 
inquire into the details of the case. Wherefore, the law commits it 
to the discretion of the judge to delay the date for the final sentence 
without limiting him to a definite number of days. 





FUNDAMENTAL FALLACIES IN EDUCATION 
By Paut E. Campsetr, A.M., Litt.D. 


John Dewey, the leader of the Pragmatic movement in America 
since the death of William James in 1910, is unquestionably one of 
the outstanding educators of modern times. By many of his con- 
temporaries he is rated as the only American about whom has been 
formed a regular philosophic school. The atmosphere of awed 
reverence that greets his every pronouncement at educational con- 
ventions is proof positive of his high standing in scholastic circles. 

We attempt here an evaluation of the contribution of Dewey in 
the light of a dissertation prepared in 1929 by Dr. O’Hara when a 
student at the Catholic University of America. This dissertation, 
“The Limitations of the Educational Theory of John Dewey,” is 
an outstanding student contribution of the University in the field of 
education. It takes up in successive chapters the life, work and in- 
fluence of Dewey, his democratic ideal of life, his theory of educa- 
tion, and in two concluding chapters reviews his ideal of education 
and his principles and practices of education. The thesis is, in 
short, a comparative study of Pragmaticism and Scholasticism for 
Life and for Education. Obviously in this short compass we can- 
not present the fruits of the exhaustive study of Dr. O'Hara. We 
must limit ourselves here to a consideration of fundamental fallacies 


in the philosophy of Dewey—fallacies that carry over into his 


theory and his principles of education. 

Dewey rightly insists upon the importance of philosophy in edu- 
cation. The educator’s view of life, his ideals, his understanding of 
human beings and of life, must ever be the measure of his success 
in his chosen field. ‘The meaning of life, of its purposes and values 
as understood by the educator,” writes Dr. Pace, “primarily deter- 
mines the nature of his work. Education aims at an ideal, and this 
in turn depends on the view that is taken of man and his destiny, of 
his relations to God, to his fellow-man, and to the physical world.” 

Many who hold the name of Dewey in reverence know only that 
he has profoundly influenced the trend of American education. 
They know only that his influence upon American schools has been 
extensive, that there is scarcely a schoolroom in the nation that has 
not been benefited by his contributions. The average teacher with 
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a fair academic and professional background finds the pages of 
Dewey frequently unintelligible. But amid the haziness of expres- 
sion there is an appreciation of the author’s objective to rescue 
philosophy from the domain of the purely speculative—the exclu- 
sive possession of a specialized class using a technical language— 
and to bring it into bright relief as the embodiment of principles 
that must give life and direction to the work of education. “Educa- 
tion offers a vantage ground,” says Dewey in his “Democracy and 
Education,” “from which to penetrate to the human, as distinct 
from the technical, significance of philosophic discussion. . . . The 
educational point enables one to envisage the philosophic problems 
where they arise and thrive, where they are at home, and where 
acceptance or rejection makes a difference in practice.” 

But there are in the writings of Dewey many things difficult to be 
understood which the unlearned and the unstable wrest to their own 
destruction. There is at times not merely a lack of elegance, but, 
says Professor Beach, a lack of clearness, a lack of precision. Loose- 
ness in expression in detail may force one to suspect looseness of 
thinking in the large. Or must the obscurity of many of the pages 
of our foremost living thinker be attributed to the subtlety of his 
thought? Dewey himself concedes the difficulties of his style, and 
lays them to the struggle to weld together the characteristics of a 
formal, theoretic interest and the material of a maturing experience 
of contacts with realities. Dr. Horne, after many years’ expe- 
rience in using “Democracy and Education” as a text in his course 
in the Philosophy of Education, has recently published a paraphrase 
of the volume designed to make the meaning of the author clearer. 
Horne takes Dewey to account for the vagueness of many passages. 
But he emphasizes the fact that he presents his paraphrase with the 
full consent of the author himself. Many of his critics score Dewey 
very severely for his haziness of expression, resulting chiefly from 
frequent long, involved sentences and the use of familiar words in 
unfamiliar meanings. Harvey Wickham in “The Unrealists” 
quotes a world-famous professor as saying: “I have been making 
an extensive study of John Dewey for the last six months, trying 
to find out what he means. I give it up.” Everybody justly praises 
his educational work, continues Wickham, but nobody attempts to 
explain the philosophy that he offers to adults. 
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There is no question of the widespread influence of Dewey as an 
educational philosopher. His reputation was established by his 
work in America, but he became the architect of the new school sys- 
tems in Soviet Russia and in China. He studied the reorganization 
of the Turkish schools and lectured extensively in England and in 
Japan. It is no exaggeration to say that his influence is world-wide. 

Though famous as a leader of a school of philosophic thought 
and as an early disciple of Darwinism, Dewey’s theories of educa- 
tion and his practical endeavors to “rear the tender thought and 
teach the young idea how to shoot,” manifest his real superiority 
and give him a secure place in history. He has attempted to give 
the world a highly practical philosophy of education. There are 
those who think of him as a highly speculative philosopher whose 
doctrine draws much of its fascination from being kept in the back- 
ground. But Dr. Kilpatrick says that Dewey, like Plato, has mar- 
ried philosophy and education with like fertile results. He has 
cleared the way of many obstacles that blocked the progress of 
change and reconstruction. If he has failed to point the way to 
concrete, positive ends, he has at least exposed the harm done by 
the traditional methods. Child-centered schools, advocated by 
Dewey, have focused attention upon the child, upon his continuous 
growth, upon his freedom, initiative and vivid self-expression. 

Dewey is known as a pragmatic philosopher. But his own theory, 
treating the problem of knowledge from the genetic and evolution- 
ary point of view, is better termed Instrumentalism. His philosophy 
may be classified as Naturalism since it accepts evolution as an ex- 
planation in itself of all life. From the viewpoint of its emphasis 
upon environment, it may be considered as Behaviorism. Inasmuch 
as his philosophy postulates the testing of all ideas in action, it may 
be Experimentalism. These various systems come under the generic 
designation of his system of Pragmatism. 

A philosophy is founded upon an ideal of life. In considering 
the ideal of life sponsored by Dewey, we can evaluate best his phi- 
losophy in the light of Catholic principles. His answers to the 
questions: “Whence am I? What am I? And whither am I 
going ?”—his account, namely, of man’s origin, nature and destiny, 
should reveal his ideal of life. 

Dewey bases his demand for a new conception of life upon the 
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radical changes that have occurred. These changes, political, scien- 
tific and industrial, demand a thoroughgoing reconstruction of tra- 
ditional ideals, that the meanings implicit in advancing democracy 
may be realized. Dewey has small regard for speculative phi- 
losophy. Philosophy is not to be concerned with ultimate or abso- 
lute reality, but with the social and practical demands of human 
needs. The subject-matter of experience within a specific individual 
or social situation is its proper province. Consequently, in this view 
principles and truths are not fixed and universal but are changing 
and particular. Dewey denies to the intellect any power of reveal- 
ing fact and delivering truth of itself, for his new philosophy regards 
experience as the only reality. The intellect, the highest faculty of 
man, is thereby made the servant of the senses. But in point of fact 
practical philosophy emerges from speculative philosophy and de- 
rives therefrom its force, direction and motivation for the relief of 
the social and moral problems of man. Freedom of choice demands 
motivation, hence speculation, and without freedom of choice there 
is no true freedom. If freedom implies liberty to act, it implies also 
liberty not to act. 

Why delimit the field of inquiry? The procedure of scientists, 
seeking knowledge primarily, demonstrates that philosophy may 
serve as an end as well as a means. The very speculations of a 
Galileo, a Newton, a LaGrange, gave us mighty results for human 
weal or woe. Maxwell’s speculations about the ether and about the 
purely mathematical properties of electro-magnetic equations gave 
us wireless electricity. The experimental method is not of itself 
sufficient to determine the final objectives of the school. Education 
needs the direction coming from a full philosophy of life. The 
philosophy of education evaluates human experience and determines 
the values most significant in human attainment and progress. 
Science may reveal the agencies to be employed to realize ultimate 
objectives, but science cannot determine the objectives. Rarely can 
we find an experiment to prove or disprove a given philosophical 
theory; the philosophical problem, involving as it does a statement 
about intangible realities that defy weighing or measuring, cannot 
be tested in the experimental sense of the word. 

In his explanation of the problem of knowledge Dewey seems to 
confound the dualisms of the philosophers with the social stratifica- 
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tions or artificial divisions in society. He contends that the many 
dualisms are the philosophical counterpart of these social divisions. 
“Learning by doing,” is the famous aphorism. Perhaps it is not, 
amiss to say that this very aphorism makes Dewey as a pedagogue, 
somewhat of a medievalist. His insistence upon craftsmanship, 
upon the education of the hands, says Wickham, certainly smacks 
pleasantly of the ancient guilds. Activity is his supreme ideal of 
life. The central problem of epistemology is the demand for 
activity to meet a particular life situation. His criterion of truth 
resolves into the resultant satisfaction in action. He makes the effec- 
tive working of an idea and its truth one and the same thing. But 
this relative truth, changing with persons, times and places, de- 
generates into skepticism and destroys the basis of physical science. 
Man and his experience cannot be the measure of all things. The 
mind is not merely something acquired, something built up by ac- 
tivity in interaction with environment. Mind is the spiritual 
faculty by which we come to know the essence of all things. Its 
evaluative power is the genuine source of worthwhile action. 
Dewey, in his acceptance of the theory of evolution, seemingly 
denies the existence of the soul or at least assumes its non-existence. 
His conception excludes the acceptance of creation. Man’s origin is 
naturalistic; he is merely the highest animal organism. Denying 
the existence of the soul, he takes away the hope of immortality. 
His highest good in life is for the individual to make a return to 
society that will at least equal what he has received. The individual 
must not merely codperate but react to life as he meets it in order 
to make his contribution. He has no place for religion in his 
philosophy of education. He mentions the word but once in his 
“Democracy and Education,” and then parenthetically, alluding to 
the possibility of a conflict between science and religion. In the 
light of the principles of the Catholic philosophy of education we 
find it difficult to explain how he successfully ignores religion in the 
passage (page 411) where he deplores that “morals is often thought 
to be an affair with which ordinary knowledge has nothing to do.” 
“Moral education in school is practically hopeless when we set up 
the development of character as a supreme end,” writes Dewey, 
“and at the same time treat the acquiring of knowledge and the de- 
veloping of understanding, which of necessity occupy the chief part 
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of school time, as having nothing to do with character. On such a 
basis, moral education is inevitably reduced to some kind of cate- 
chetical instruction, or lessons about morals.” 

He fails to see religion as a factor in the promotion of morality. 
The only religion he salvages from his attempted philosophical 
wrecking of the supernatural is a species of religion that is secu- 
laristic, evolutionistic, and purely naturalistic. He can accept, con- 
sequently, no universal moral law based on the very nature of right 
and wrong. Improvised principles of morality arise from inter- 
action with environment. Satisfaction or feeling or utility becomes 
the criterion alike of the true and of the good. There cay be, in 
the Pragmatic view, no supernatural and transcendent elements in 
truth or morality. Crassman tells us that Dewey’s doctrine, his 
theory of the moral good, “negates the possibility of individual and 
social progress which, curiously, is the burden of the whole school.” 
There can be no progress in Pragmaticism because there are no 
fixed principles. 

It is unnecessary to point out the corollaries that follow upon 
such a doctrine. This doctrine is opposed at almost every point of 
contact to the Scholastic conception of life. Dewey denies the sep- 
arate and distinct existence of mind and the world in the intellectual 
order, and the distinction of spiritual and corporeal in the moral 
order. Psychologically, he sets aside any distinction between soul 
and body, between higher nature and lower nature, and denies, in 
conformity with Behaviorism, the freedom of the human will. All 
goods, the spiritual and the corporeal, are of equal worth. The 
distinctions of spiritual and corporeal are not acceptable to the Prag- 
matic theory restricting the activity of mind to the sensible. Nor 
does it surprise us that the educational theory based on this concep- 
tion of the moral law sins by an over-emphasis of self-expression to 
the neglect of self-control. It knows much of initiative but nothing 
of “disciplined initiative.” We need not here develop the answer 
of Scholastic philosophy to the fundamental assumptions of 
Dewey’s naturalism. The difference of response to the basic ques- 
tions proposed: “Whence am I? What am I? And Whither am 
I going?” are patent to the Catholic student. That man is made by 
God, is a creature composed of body and soul, and is on earth pre- 
paring for an eternal destiny, enables the casual reader of Prag- 
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matic philosophy to detect the fundamental fallacies of a theory 
that denies the existence of God, of the soul and of an eternal 
destiny. In the Scholastic conception of life experience is merely 
the matter that enables man to arrive at the ultimate good of life. 
In Pragmatism experience dominates the entire system. The essen- 
tial difference is in the respective conceptions of man’s origin and 
destiny. Dewey rejects the Catholic conception im toto because he 
denies man’s divine origin and destiny, in fact, everything that is 
supernatural. 

Dewey’s theory of democracy sets aside whatever may lead to 
superiority and contends for the equality of man. The experimental 
method encourages every theory that may act as a working hypothe- 
sis in the interests of progress. Speculative thought would reveal 
that many social theories are not feasible. But experimentalism to 
be consistent must give ample scope to extreme radicalism and all 
fanatic theories that advocate a change of the social fabric. The 
insistence on equality tends towards the rejection of all authority. 
The fallacy is obvious. Men are not equal intellectually, morally or 
socially, or in any other way, save in one profoundly philosophical 
and religious. Democratic society can welcome but it cannot equate 
the contributions to government of all its participants. To para- 
phrase the Latin axiom, no one can give what he does not have. 
“Codperation requires the idealization of experiences to be shared,” 
writes Dr. O’Hara, “and reconstruction has its foundations deep in 
a well thought out philosophy of life.” 

The deficiencies of Dewey’s ideal of life must carry over into his 
ideal of education. Though there are many things in his phi- 
losophy of education that are acceptable and have been accepted in 
the Catholic philosophy of education for centuries,.we cannot but 
regret the defects of a structure that seemingly gave great promise. 
Dewey has eloquently pleaded the cause of the child, and there is no 
authority that now presumes to doubt that education must make the 
needs and interests of childhood its point of departure. ‘Education 
as a process of living” has its merits, but a sane application of the 
theory demands that adult insight concerning the future life of the 
child must determine in part the subject-matter and the procedure 
of the school. The growing child must not be deprived of his social 
heritage, the accumulated wisdom and experience of his forebears. 
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Bobbitt rightly insists that education is primarily for adult life, not 
for child life—for the fifty years of adulthood, not for the twenty 
years of childhood and youth. But in preparing pupils for adult 
life the school cannot overlook the demands of changing conditions 
and must take a part in effecting desirable changes. Education as 
participation and education as preparation, taken conjointly, give 
the ideal of present educational practice. 

In treating of the role of subject-matter, the teacher and the 
child, we may summarize the correct position in the theory of mu- 
tual adaptation. The educator must adapt himself to the infant, the 
infant must be adapted to the educator. In the words of Foerster, 
the adaptation of the teacher to the pupil, and of the pupil to the 
teacher, are alike necessary. The educator must provide the pupil 
with a philosophy of life to govern his present actions and prepare 
him for the future. There is a danger that the over-emphasis on 
self-activity may result in a very superficial kind of education, but 
this danger does not detract from the merit of the principle of self- 
activity. 

We can have no quarrel with Dewey’s comparison of the school 
to the ideal home. The parent is the first teacher of the child, and 
the position of authority occupied by the parent is properly dele- 
gated to the teacher. The psychological presentation of subject- 
matter is the only method employed by the average parent; a de- 
mand for the logical presentation made the school and the skilled 
teacher necessary. The emphasis of the function of the principle of 
authority gives us the most important difference between the aim 
of Christian education and current educational procedure. 


The competent critic must acknowledge Dewey’s contributions to 
education. But a fair evaluation does not blind one to his partial 
accounts of the rdles of subject-matter, of the teacher, and of the 
pupil in the school. It is impossible for the child to realize without 
adult help the larger and more meaningful goals which direct all 
learning. Some competent authority must provide a logical organ- 
ization of subject-matter. The teacher must establish the best en- 
vironment and guide the pupil in the conquest of learning. Though 
it is true that all education is based on self-activity, an improper 
emphasis may make the work of the school very superficial. Pupil 
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activity needs the constant assistance and direction of the skilled 
teacher. 

Following the example of St. Basil the Great, who advises us to 
take from heathen books whatever befits us and is allied to the truth 
and pass over the rest, we accept only those principles of current 
educational procedure that pass successfully through the crucible of 
Catholic philosophy. Perhaps the most severe stricture pronounced 
upon the philosophy of Dewey is that implied in the words of Pope 
Pins XI in his recent Encyclical on Christian Education : 


“Every form of pedagogic naturalism which in any way excludes 
or weakens supernatural Christian formation in the teaching of 
youth, is false. Every method of education founded, wholly or in 
part, on the denial or forgetfulness of original sin and of grace, and 
relying on the sole powers of human nature, is unsound. Such, gen- 
erally speaking, are those modern systems bearing various names 
which appeal to a pretended self-government and unrestrained free- 
dom on the part of the child, and which diminish or even suppress 
the teacher’s authority and action, attributing to the child an exclu- 
sive primacy of initiative, and an activity independent of any higher 
law, natural or Divine, in the work of his education.” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Christian Writers and Speakers May Not Encourage Birth Control 
by Unqualified Caution Against Large Family 


Question: The following pronouncement appeared recently in print: “No 
woman should have eight children in as many years. A considerate hus- 
band would know that and regulate his conduct accordingly. If he did not 
regulate it of his own accord, she could and should have compelled him to 
do so.” 

What is to be said of this teaching in view of the Catholic doctrine 
enunciated by Pope Leo XIII and repeated verbatim by our present Holy 
Father in his Encyclical on Marriage? His words are: “To circumscribe 
in any way the principal ends of marriage laid down in the beginning by 
God Himself, ‘increase and multiply,’ is beyond the power of any human 
law.” What about the mutual obligations of husband and wife as taught by 
Catholic theology interpreting the law of God? Does not the above quota- 
tion denouncing a numerous family stand in direct opposition to Catholic 
teaching ? CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer: The law of God does not compel married people to have 
many children nor forbid them to have one or two only. If they 
can and want to have one a year, it does not behoove anyone to 
interfere. Whether they can have many children depends on 
the physical constitution especially of the mother but also on the 
possibility of raising them and caring for them in a manner that be- 
fits their country and the circumstances under which they live. To 
say that the wife who does not want many children can force her 
husband to refrain from the marital intercourse without qualifying 
the statement in any way, is of course against all principles of 
Christian morality. We know that St. Paul teaches that neither the 
one nor the other has independent control over the sexual inter- 
course, and that each one has the right to demand and the other the 
obligation to grant the use of the body for the purpose of the mar- 
riage (I Cor., vii. 4). That right of each party, however, is neither 
arbitrary nor unreasonable. If true Christian love unites husband 
and wife, there will be mutual understanding and one will not de- 
mand of the other what is unreasonable, nor refuse to the other 
what is reasonable under the circumstances of health and condition 
of life. If one or both are selfish and inconsiderate, misery and un- 
happiness are bound to follow. 


Catholic theologians have pointed out a number of cases and cir- 
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cumstances when either party has the right to refuse sexual inter- 
course to the partner: these our readers can find in any of the man- 
uals of moral theology, and we need not repeat them here. If se- 
rious reasons of health or other grave circumstances make it neces- 
sary to limit the number of children or perhaps have none at all, 
there are legitimate ways to that end but they demand the spirit of 
sacrifice on the part of both husband and wife. Nobody can say 
that God-fearing married persons who love each other not only 
with the natural bond of attraction but with true Christian love, 
with the bond of mind and soul, cannot make the sacrifices necessary 
in order to avoid sin in those circumstances. 


Moral Aspect of Salesmen’s Power of Persuasion 


Question: Titius is a salesman. He sells without substantial misrepresen- 
tations, but with a good deal of high pressure. As soon as a customer has 
taken possession of his article, a widely known car, he really owns only 
80% of the sale’s value, the rest having gone into commissions. Titius 
feels that he is not observing all the laws of Christian charity, having to 
unload his product on many people who will not be able to keep up the 
payments and thus incur a serious loss, and on many more who really can 
afford to buy but do not care to, and whom he must persuade by the wiles 
of salesmanship to want to buy long enough so that he can get their signa- 
ture and the first payment. The confessor takes a more serious view of 
the matter, believing that there is question of mortal sin not alone against 
charity but even against justice, and he tells Titius to mend his ways. Titius 
replies that it is impossible to do business unless he creates such an artificial 
desire. He has to live and, if he does not fool the buyers, someone else will. 

The question is: (1) How far may a salesman go in creating such an 
artificial demand which will last only until the product is sold, especially 
if he realizes that the customer is about as helpless in his hands as a child 
among robbers? (2) What about restitution? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The question whether a salesman can act as described 
by our correspondent depends on the fact whether he is guilty of 
injustice or some other sin in the manner in which he effects his 
sales. It is evident that not only outright injustice but also the vio- 
. lation of other Christian virtues would forbid him to act as he does, 
if his tactics contravene Christian moral principles. Does he, in the 
first place, violate strict justice? As far as we can judge from what 
is told us about him, we would not hold him guilty of sinning 
against strict justice. The fact that the purchaser pays a price con- 
siderably higher than the actual value is practically unavoidable, for, 
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in the first place, it is impossible to determine what is the actual 
value of anything manufactured, or for that matter of any natural 
product. Even the so-called market value which is fixed by the 
business world varies greatly and goes at times up and down rapidly. 
Generally speaking, those manufactured goods in which there is 
competition between manufacturers will be sold to the public at a 
reasonable price, the manufacturers and distributors being satisfied 
with a moderate percentage of clear profit. 

The other question whether a salesman with great persuasive 
power does wrong in exerting his influence on prospective buyers to 
such an extent that they buy almost against their own will, is diff- 
cult to answer. One cannot ascertain the morality of human ac- 
tivities with mathematical precision, because a multitude of both 
objective and subjective elements enter into the morality of human 
acts. A confessor must be extremely cautious in deciding that the 
actions of the salesman are both against justice and charity. We 
know that fraud and undue influence amounting to moral force are 
considered as injustice in contracts. The salesman has not been 
guilty of fraud. Has he been guilty of morally forcing the sales, 
and is such moral force as he practises an injustice? If he deals 
with normal persons, it is difficult to say that his power of per- 
suasion is an injustice, for he is not using any unjust means. If 
he knew of the mental weakness of a person and took advantage of 
it, one would be justified in calling his action an injustice. It is 
not true that the power of persuasion exerted on ordinarily normal 
people is equal to the physical force of a hold-up man who would 
by mere force and violence make one sign an agreement. Though 
one may say that both achieve the same end, still there is a differ- 
ence in the means by which the end is accomplished, and if no un- 
just means are employed one cannot call the act an injustice in the 
proper sense of the term. 

Whether one can hold the salesman guilty of sins against Chris- 
tian charity in his dealings with people depends on various circum- 
stances. Our correspondent asks what to think of him when he 
realizes that the prospective buyer is as helpless in his hands as a 
child among robbers. If those people have the money and the right 
to spend it, we can see no harm in his persuading them to buy. If 
the people are in such circumstances that they have no right to buy, 
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either because they are neglecting to provide for other more neces- 
sary things which they are in duty bound to provide for or because 
they run a risk of not being able to pay because of other responsi- 
bilities and may lose both the initial payment and the automobile, 
he is sinning against Christian charity. If I know another person’s 
moral weakness, or if he knows that he is not entitled to do the 
things that I may desire him to do, I have no right to become a 
tempter to him and induce him to do that which he in his circum- 
stances has no right to do. Practically it is not easy for the sales- 
man to be able to judge whether or not a person would be wrong 
in acquiring the automobile he offers for sale. Must he first take 
the necessary steps to ascertain whether a prospective customer has 
a right to buy before he endeavors to persuade him to buy? Very 
probably one is asking too much of a salesman by insisting on this 
course of action. While it may be possible to ascertain a person’s 
financial standing (and this every business man will try to find out 
before making important sales on credit), it is not possible, without 
prying into another’s private affairs, to find out whether, morally 
speaking, he or she has a right to buy an automobile. 


When Is Absolution from Censure in the External Forum 
Required? 

Question: For the sake of priests who are interested in doing things ac- 
cording to Canon Law, will you kindly explain the following points concern- 
ing absolution from censure in the external forum? Since such absolution 
is given rarely, one easily forgets the rules of the Church and their interpre- 
tation. 

(1) Is a priest obliged to absolve in the external forum after he has ab- 
solved in the internal forum when the bishop does not say anything about 
the external forum in granting faculty to absolve? 

(2) If a priest asks for faculty to absolve in a particular case from ex- 

communication (¢.g., for marrying or rather attempting marriage before a 
| non-Catholic minister of religion), and the bishop answers, “Your request 
is granted,” must the priest also absolve in the external forum? 

(3) Must he always use two witnesses in absolving in the external forum, 
and does the neglect of having two witnesses affect the validity of the abso- 
lution in the external forum? Is one witness besides the priest to be counted 
as two persons witnessing the absolution? 

(4) Does the rubric of the Roman Ritual, Title III, Chapter III, n.4, 
oblige sub gravi or levi, and is it observed in this country? 

(5) May any form of absolution, short or long, be used licitly in the 
external forum? 
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(6) In absolving from non-reserved excommunications must the priest 
absolve also in the external forum in the presence of two witnesses? 


CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: The absolution in the external forum can be given only 
by ecclesiastical authorities who have jurisdiction in the external 
forum. Therefore, neither a pastor nor an ordinary confessor can 
absolve in the external forum unless he has been delegated by his 
Ordinary to give such an absolution. Wherefore: 

(1) If the bishop commissions a priest to absolve from some cen- 
sure and does not expressly mention that the absolution is to be 
given in the external forum, it is quite certain that the priest has 
the faculty for both the external and the internal forum (cfr. Canon 
202, §3). 

(2) If the request for faculty to absolve from an excommunica- 
tion in a particular case is given by the bishop in the words “re- 
quest granted” or an equivalent expression, the same is to be said 
as in the preceding point, namely, that faculty to absolve in both 
the external and the internal forum is granted. When the Ordi- 
nary insists that it be given in the external forum, the priest must 
obey his orders. When he leaves it to him by simply granting him 
faculties to absolve, he implicitly commits it to the judgment of the 
priest whether he should absolve in either the internal or the ex- 
ternal forum. It is evident that absolution in the external forum 
should not be resorted to unless the case is a public one whereby 
scandal has been given. If the censure, and not only the sin, is 
publicly known, the absolution should be given in the external 
forum. 


(3) The absolution in the external forum requires, besides the 
person absolving, two witnesses; in fact, it would not be, properly 
speaking, an absolution in the external forum if there were not pres- 
ent at least two witnesses. If the Ordinary demands absolution in 
the external forum, the priest delegated must employ two witnesses. 
The validity of the absolution would not be impaired by neglecting 
the form of the external forum; it would hold as an absolution in 
the internal forum, for the priest who receives delegated jurisdiction 


for the external forum can validly absolve also in the internal forum 
(cfr. Canon 202, §1). 
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(4-5) Canon 2250, §3, states that there is no strict obligation to 
use the form of the Ritual for the absolution from censures outside 
of confession, but it urges the use of that form for absolution from 
excommunication. For the absolution of converts from Christian 
sects the form given in the Baltimore Ritual is to be followed, and 
we believe that priests do follow it. What is the practice in absolu- 

-tion from other censures, we do not know, but when a censure is 
publicly known as a censure incurred by a Catholic, the absolution 
should be given in the external forum. 

(6) It does not make any difference whether the excommunica- 
tion is reserved or not reserved; in substance, it is the same penalty. 
When our correspondent asks whether a non-reserved excommuni- 
cation should also be absolved in the external forum, we repeat what 
we said above: the priest has no authority to absolve anyone in the 
external forum without delegation for such absolution. The non- 
reserved censures are absolved, like the sins, in sacramental con- 
fession, as Canon 2263, n.1, teaches. 


Baptism of Adults.—Nuptial Blessing after Conversion 

Question: The formula of private baptism may be used at the conditional 
baptism of an adult convert, and that only with the permission of the Ordi- 
nary (cfr. Canon 759, §2). Wapelhorst says that an indult was granted to 
the Province of St. Louis, February 6, 1859, to use the form of the baptism 
of infants in the baptism of adults. Has that indult been revoked, or may 
the priests in all the dioceses which at that time belonged to that Province 
still make use of it? 

The nuptial blessing is not given in mixed marriages. When, however, 
the non-Catholic party becomes subsequently a convert, and the couple de- 
sire to have the marriage blessed, should the nuptial blessing be given, and 
is the regular “Missa pro Sponso et Sponsa” to be said just as at any 
Catholic marriage Mass? What obligation is there to supply the nuptial 
blessing in such marriages? READER. 


Answer: Very likely most dioceses take care of the matter of the 
baptism of adults by granting priests the faculty to use the form of 
baptism of infants, the Code giving the bishops authority to grant 
that permission. Whether the concession given to the Province of 
St. Louis was granted to the priests or authorized the bishops to 
give permission to the priests, we cannot say, because we have not 
been able to find the text of the Indult. If the permission of the 
Ordinary was required, the Indult is practically superseded by the 
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Code, which gives to all local Ordinaries the authority to allow the 
use of the form of infant baptism for adults. We have seen the 
forms of the faculties of several dioceses in which the bishops give 
the priests permission to use the form of infant baptism for adults. 
The nuptial blessing can be given after the non-Catholic party 
has been received into the Church, for then it is no longer a mixed 
marriage, and Canon 1101, §1, states that the blessing can be given 
even after the parties have lived in marriage for a long time. The 
blessing, according to the same Canon, can be given only in Mass. 
On days on which the Votive Mass pro Sponso et Sponsa is per- 
mitted, that Mass is to be said; on other days the Mass of the Day 
is said with the Commemoration from the Mass pro Sponso et 
Sponsa and the prayer or blessing after the Pater Noster and before 
the Last Blessing. There is also a new form in the Appendix of 
the Roman Ritual for the nuptial blessing outside of Mass, ap- 
proved by the Sacred Congregation of Rites on March 11, 1914, 
and the bishops in the United States have the faculty to grant per- 
mission for the use of this form. As to the obligation to receive 
the nuptial blessing, the Code prescribes that the pastors make an 
effort to induce the people to receive that blessing, but their obliga- 
tion does not appear to be grave judging from the terms employed 
by Canon 11o1, §1. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















CASUS MORALIS 


Conversion and Marriage 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case—Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, living in a Catholic district, 
were visited by the parish-priest, who knew that the woman was not a 
Catholic, but whose primary purpose was to urge the man to attend to 
his Catholic duties. The woman expressed a desire to undergo instruc- 
tions with a view to becoming a Catholic. The parish-priest put her 
under the care of one of the district Sisters. The requisite number of 
instructions were given, the parish-priest satisfied himself that the 
woman understood the Catholic Faith sufficiently and had a good 
motive for becoming a Catholic, wrote for permission to receive her 
into the Church, received her, and next morning gave her her first 
Holy Communion. On visiting the pair next day, he discovered by a 
casual remark that they had been married in a registry office and there- 
fore invalidly, though he had been given to understand that they had 
been married with dispensation in the Church. One might say that 
the priest was careless or inexperienced, but such things happen and 
his business was to extricate both himself and the parties from the 
situation. 


Solution.—The marriage in the registry office was, of course, in- 
valid, as it had been celebrated between a Catholic and a non- 
Catholic without the due canonical form. We are assuming that 
there was no difficulty in having the marriage celebrated after dis- 
pensation and in due form, for circumstances might arise in which 
such a marriage could be valid. But in point of fact the parties 
were living in a city and close to a Catholic church. Though the 
marriage was not valid, it was very probably putative, first, because 
Protestants are usually in good faith, and possibly the Catholic 
party was also in good faith, since Catholics are found who through 
ignorance imagine such marriages to be really valid but sinful. 
Secondly, the good faith of Protestants in a civil marriage is prob- 
ably sufficient to render such marriages putative, though this is de- 
nied by some authorities, who maintain that all putative marriages 
must have been celebrated in facie Ecclesie. We believe that there 
is a doubt of law in this matter, to put it at the least, and that such 
marriages may be upheld as putative. The good faith of the Cath- 
olic would not, of course, render the marriage valid, because he was 
bound to observe the canonical form under pain of nullity. 
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Assuming that the Catholic party was not in good faith, he had 
been living in sin with his legal wife, for a child had been born. 
But some, probably many, Catholics are ignorant of this fact also, 
for they persuade themselves that being legally married they have 
all the rights of married people, and that it is merely a matter of 
routine to have the marriage rectified by the Church. Where such 
ignorance is suspected by the parish-priest, he need not always at 
once inform the Catholic party of the true state of affairs. Indeed, 
in some cases it would be imprudent to do so, for it would drive 
Catholics from the Church, so that the state of material concubinage 
may be tolerated in order to prevent greater evils and many formal 
sins, unless there is danger of grave scandal. But in the poorer 
quarters of cities this state of things is not uncommon, though good 
practising Catholics look with disfavor on such irregular unions. 
But the non-Catholics regard the laws of the Church very much in 
the same light as they regard the laws of the State, namely, as laws 
that are penal, which may be evaded without any moral fault. 

Nevertheless, when the Catholic begins to come to his senses, his 
domestic life begins to be unhappy, and the marriage in the registry 
office then brings with it its retribution. The non-Catholic party 
consequently suffers, and children who have been brought up as 
Catholics are puzzled at the conduct of their father who never goes 
to the Sacraments. How their immature minds reconcile patent 
inconsistencies—if they ever do—is a mystery to the priest. The 
invalid marriage must be rectified as soon as possible. That the 
priest may not be guilty of a felony and render himself liable to 
imprisonment by attempting to marry people who are not civilly 
married, he must get a proof that the parties have really been 
civilly married. It is not sufficient to accept the word of the parties 
themselves. The certificate of the civil marriage must be produced. 
It is usually kept by the parties, especially by the woman, as it will 
be needed in case alimony or a pension is claimed later. If the 
certificate has been misplaced, the priest will demand another, and 
will find it the most satisfactory way to go himself to the registry 
office of marriages and inspect the registers. 

When he is satisfied that the parties have been civilly married, 
he must inquire into their freedom to marry. If the parties are 
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young, there will usually be no doubt about the freedom; if there 
is, their relatives can be consulted. If they are middle-aged, much 
greater difficulty is experienced, especially if one of the parties has 
lived in another diocese far removed from the present domicile. 
The priest must then write to the parish-priest of the place of bap- 
tism of the Catholic party and obtain from him a certificate of bap- 
tism and of freedom to marry. A similar guarantee should cer- 
tainly be got from the parish-priest of the place in which the 
Catholic party has lately lived or lived for some time. Full details 
of the case should be stated in the letter or petition to the local 
Ordinary, since he may dispense from further inquiries in places 
where the Catholic party had lived since the age of puberty and 
where he might have contracted impediments to his present pro- 
jected marriage. No priest should take it upon himself to disre- 
gard this prescription of the Canons, unless he has a moral certainty 
that no impediment exists. In practice, the rule is very difficult to 
observe but, if it is not observed, the priest is laying up for himself 
a store of mental anxiety. There could be no danger, of course, 
from the civil law for assisting at a bigamous union, for the priest 
is protected by the civil certificate. 

In his petition to the bishop, the priest must guarantee the free- 
dom of the parties to marry. In the case of two Catholics, a dis- 
pensation from banns is necessary, which will readily be given. It 
is usual to enclose a fee for clerical expenses. In the case of the 
poor, the priest should mention the fact of poverty or enclose a 
small fee of his own. If one party is not a Catholic, no dispensa- 
tion from banns is necessary, unless the bishop insists. But the 
dispensation from difference of religion is to be obtained, which will 
be the more easily granted in the circumstances, namely, after a 
civil marriage. Good canonical reasons must be suggested for the 
grant of a dispensation. Amongst such reasons would be advanced 
age, poverty, good dispositions on the part of the non-Catholic 
towards the Catholic Faith, scandal, children already born, preg- 
nancy, danger of a civil marriage, and enmity of parents. In the 
grant of dispensation, the bishop will prescribe confession by the 
Catholic party before marriage. Since, in the case of baptized 
persons, valid marriage is a Sacrament, it should be received in the 
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state of grace. If confession has been put off till the last moment 
when there may be no time for it, the priest should urge the Cath- 
olic party to make an act of contrition. 

When the marriage has been convalidated in presence of two 
witnesses and the delegated priest, the fact must be entered in the 
marriage register, unless the marriage has been a marriage of con- 
science, a point to be settled by the Ordinary and not by the priest. 
In a marriage of conscience, the names of parties and witnesses will 
be sent to the bishop for insertion in the secret register kept in the 
episcopal archives. Furthermore, the notification of the marriage, 
if not a marriage of conscience, should be entered in the baptismal 
register, and therefore, if the Catholic party was baptized in a parish 
other than that in which he was married, notice should be sent on a 
printed form to the parish-priest of that other parish. 

If illegitimate children of the parties have been baptized in the 
Catholic Church, notification of the marriage, if not one of con- 
science, should be made in the baptismal register opposite the names 
of the children in order that their legitimacy may be established. 

When all these things have been duly done, the priest should visit 
the parties soon after the marriage in order to exhort the Catholic 
party to live up to his faith, to see to the Catholic upbringing of the 
children, and to induce the non-Catholic party, with tact and pru- 
dence, to consider the claims of the Catholic Church. It may be 
pointed out to both that difference of religion in a family leads to 
indifference in religion, and the children will be better children if 
they have the examples of both father and mother in a good 
Catholic life, for the Protestant party to a mixed marriage usually 
goes to no church, at all events in the poorer districts of cities. 

It is a fact of experience that a great many Catholics are lost 
sight of owing to mixed marriages. The parents come into a parish 
and their children are not known as Catholics. The latter are sent 
to non-Catholic schools, and the leakage from the Church goes on 
apace. It is a matter of no small difficulty in a large parish to track 
down these people, but by assiduous visiting of his people the priest 
will find out many things otherwise kept secret from him. He will 
fail in many cases to bring back lapsed Catholics, but if he succeeds, 
with almost infinite patience, in reconciling one in five, he will have 
a large credit balance to his account, and he may remember that one 
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mixed marriage rectified means a family reclaimed with far-reach- 
ing consequences in future generations. After these principles have 
been set forth, the actual case will present no difficulty. 

The priest should certainly have found out when and where the 
parties were married before he allowed the convert to receive Holy 
Communion. It would undoubtedly give scandal if parties, living in 


concubinage, were seen to go to Holy Communion. Furthermore, 
the priest should convalidate the marriage as soon as _ possible. 
Whether or not he should warn the parties to refrain in the mean- 
time from acting as man and wife will depend on circumstances. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


The Church of the International College 
of the Order of Friars Minor at Rome Made a Minor Basilica 


The International College of St. Anthony, situated on the Via 
Merulana in the vicinity of the Lateran Basilica, is the headquarters 
of the Minister General with his Curia and'the seat of two schools, 
one for the young priests from the various provinces of the Order 
of Friars Minor who pursue higher studies with the view of becom- 
ing professors in their own provinces, and another school in which 
the young priests who have volunteered for service in the foreign 
missions of the Order receive special training preparatory to their 
departure for the mission fields. A beautiful church called after St. 
Anthony serves the large community for the recitation of the Divine 
Office and the performance of other liturgical functions which are 
carried out with all the splendor of the sacred rites. In recognition 
of the promotion of divine worship and especially of the cult of the 
beloved Saint of Italy, St. Anthony, the Holy See at the close of the 
seventh centennial of the death of St. Anthony and the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the erection of the church bestowed upon it the privileges 
of a Minor Basilica (Letters Apostolic, August 21, 1931; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIV, 224). 


Apostolic Delegation in Bulgaria 
In 1925 the Holy See had appointed an Apostolic Visitor for Bul- 
garia to look after the welfare of the Catholics of that country. A 
regular Apostolic Delegation has now been established with all the 
rights and duties of that office (Letters Apostolic, September 26, 
1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 225). 


New Indulgences for Visit to the Blessed Sacrament 

The faithful who visit the Blessed Sacrament and say with a 
contrite heart five Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory and also one 
Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory for the intentions of the Holy 
Father gain for each visit an indulgence of ten years, and a plenary 
indulgence once a week for visits made every day—under the usual 
conditions of Confession and Holy Communion (Letters Apostolic, 
June 3, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 231). 
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Books by Alfred Loisy and Salvatore Paglionica Put on the Index 

The book entitled ““Memoires pour servir a l’histoire religieuse 
de notre temps,” by Alfred Loisy (published by Emile Nourry, 
Paris, 1930-1931) and also all other works of the same author 
which have not yet been individually condemned are now put on 
the Index of Forbidden Books (Holy Office, June 25, 1932; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 237). 

The book entitled “Compendio di economia politica e nozioni di 
diritto,” by Salvatore Paglionica (published by the Instituto delle 
Edizioni Accademiche, Padua, 1932), has been put on the Index of 
Forbidden Books (Holy Office, June 25, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIV, 237). 


Ruthenian Religious Order of the Basilians of St. Josaphat 

The reorganization of the Order of St. Basil the Great in 
Ruthenia was ordered by Pope Leo XIII on May 12, 1882. In the 
fifty years which have elapsed the Order has developed an excellent 
religious life and has done great work in promoting the welfare of 
souls. The Order of St. Basil the Great of the Ruthenian nation 
shall be known under the title of the Basilian Order of St. Josaphat. 
The General Chapter held last year is approved by the Holy See. 
The General Curia is to be transferred to the Pontifical Ruthenian 
College of SS. Sergius and Bacchus in Home. At the same place 
young men of the Order are to be selected from all the various 
places in which the Order has foundations to study philosophy and 
theology. The three Provinces of Galizia, of St. Nicholas, and of 
America-Canada, and the Vice-Province of South America are ap- 
proved (Sacred Oriental Congregation, May 12, 1932; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIV, 239). 


Publication of Divine Favors and of Offerings 
in Religious Magazines 
With ever increasing frequency there are published especially at 
the more renowned sanctuaries of the world religious magazines for 
the purpose of relating the things which happened at these shrines 
and to arouse the devotion of the people towards the Saints under 
whose patronage the magazines are published. Among the things 
related in the magazines there is, as a rule, an account of the favors 
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and heavenly blessings which have been obtained by the faithful 
through invocation of these Saints, and frequently an account is 
given of the offerings which have been pledged by the people for 
the favors asked and obtained. 

Though the purposes for which the magazines are published and 
the offerings collected be praiseworthy in themselves (namely, in- 
crease of devotion towards the Saints, building and beautifying the 
sacred edifices, founding of works of charity), nevertheless the 
manner in which not infrequently divine favors are said to have 
been received (namely, absurd stories without a sign of authen- 
ticity) cannot be approved, especially when one considers that in 
the stories the reception of the divine favor is often so intimately 
connected with the offerings of money that the one seems to depend 
on the other. That manner of acting may very easily appear as 
filthy greed, and may at least give occasion for adverse criticism 
especially to those who are prejudiced against the Catholic religion. 

In order to prevent these inconveniences, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council after consultation with the Sacred Congregation 
of the Religious published with the approval of the Holy Father 
the following regulations for local Ordinaries and major Religious 
Superiors : 


(1) The precepts of Canons 1261 and 1386 should be diligently 
observed to curb abuses. 

(2) These publications should be submitted before publication to 
ecclesiastical censorship according to the precept of Canon 1386. 
The Ordinaries and Superiors should not give permission to pub- 
lish the magazines, and this is a matter of conscience, unless the 
official censor, according to the precept of the Encyclical “‘Pascendi’’ 
of Pope Pius X, September 8, 1907, has given a favorable opinion, 
and that is to be given in writing for each individual issue. The 
censor shall see that the stories which go under the rubric of favors 
received possess such signs of credibility that, all things duly con- 
sidered, they can merit faith and that moreover between the favor 
obtained and the alms offered there is not even the least suspicion of 
a connection. 


(3) If the narration of favors does not agree with the foregoing 
rules, they shall not permit them to be published except under a 
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generic indication of the favor received without any detail of the 
facts. 

If these things are faithfully observed, the religious magazines 
will fulfill the purpose for which they are published, and there will 
be no reason to accuse them of anything that is contrary to Chris- 
tian piety (Sacred Congregation of the Council, June 7, 1932; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 240). 

The Decree prohibits an abuse which is of a serious character be- 
cause when unusual and quasi-miraculous answers to prayers are 
accepted and published by a religious magazine without investigat- 
ing the source and the facts, merely reprinting the story of a sub- 
scriber, it makes the Church ridiculous in the eyes of even well- 
meaning non-Catholics, and furnishes a powerful weapon to the 
professional anti-Catholic against the Church. Those miraculous 
stories are all the more harmful when they are employed to demon- 
strate that those people who made a promise of an offering for the 
good cause promoted by the magazine obtained the special favors. 
The Church does not condemn the practice quite common among 
good Christian people of promising an offering for some cause that 
promotes the honor of God or relieves the needs of suffering hu- 
manity, if God will give them the special favor they are asking for; 
but she does forbid others to exploit that religious sentiment in an 
irreverent manner. 

Canon 1261 referred to in the Decree reads: “It is the duty of 
the local Ordinaries to see that the precepts of the sacred canons 
regarding divine worship are faithfully observed, and that neither 
into public or private worship nor into the private lives of the faith- 
ful are introduced any superstitious practices or anything admitted 
that is contrary to faith or discordant with ecclesiastical tradition, 
or has the appearance of sordid profit-making. If the local Ordi- 
nary publishes any laws concerning these matters for his territory, 
all religious, even the exempt, are also bound to observe them, and 
the Ordinary may visit their churches and public oratories to see 
that such precepts are obeyed.” 

Canon 1386, referred to in the Decree, reads: “Secular clerics are 
forbidden te publish any book on secular topics, or to contribute to 
or edit daily papers or periodicals, pamphlets or booklets, without 
the consent of their Ordinaries. Religious need the permission of 
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both their own major Superior and the local Ordinary. For papers 
and periodicals which attack the Catholic religion or good morals, 
not even laymen shall write anything except for a good and reason- 
able cause, to be approved by the local Ordinary.” 

The Encyclical “‘Pascendi” deals with the errors of modernism 
and inculcates the former precepts of the Holy See that the local 
Ordinaries and the religious Superiors appoint competent priests to 
examine all things that are to be published by their subjects in order 
that nothing may be printed that is harmful to Catholic faith and 
morals. 


New Mass and Office of St. Isaac Jogues and Companions 


As the Feast of the North American Martyrs occurs on Septem- 
ber 26, the following Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
is of immediate interest and importance: 

“On June 29, 1930, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, happily 
concluded the solemn canonization of the Saints and Martyrs, Isaac 
Jogues, John de Brébeuf, and their Companion Martyrs of the 
Society of Jesus, the first in America to seal with their blood the 
Catholic Faith. Rev. Charles Miccinelli, Postulator General of the 
same Society, in virtue of a commission of his Eminence Cardinal 
Patrick Hayes, Archbishop of New York, and in the name of their 
Excellencies, the other Ordinaries of the whole republic of the 
United States of North America, begged of our Holy Pontiff and 
Lord his approval of a proper Mass and Office and inscription in the 
Roman Martyrology of the same newly canonized Saints on their 
feast, to be celebrated yearly on September 26 by the clergy of all 
the dioceses of the United States of North America. Our Holy 
Lord, Pope Pius XI, graciously accepted the petition submitted by 
the Postulator General of the Society of Jesus in the name of His 
Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of New York, and also of their 
Excellencies the other Ordinaries of all the dioceses of North Amer- 
ica and presented by the undersigned Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, and permitted that on the feast of the Holy 
Martyrs, Isaac Jogues and John de Brébeuf and their Companions, 
to be celebrated by all the dioceses of the United States on Septem- 
ber 26 with the rite of a double of the second class, the aforesaid 
proper Office, Mass, and inscription in the Roman Martyrology, al- 
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ready revised and approved by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
might be used by the entire clergy according to the rubrics. Any- 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
C. Carp. LAURENTI, 
A. Carinci, S.R.C. Secretary. 
S.R.C. Prefect; 
January 27, 1932. 
Pontifical Appointments 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Peter Joseph Monahan, has been 
appointed Bishop of Calgary. His Excellency, the Most Rev. John 
Baptist Morris, Bishop of Little Rock, has been made Assistant to 
the Pontifical Throne. 

The Right Rev. Msgri. Eugene Laflamme (Archdiocese of 
Quebec) and William Quinn (Archdiocese of New York) have 
been made Prothonotaries Apostolic. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: Right Rev. Msgri. Michael Francis O’Rourke (Diocese of 
Scranton), Andrew Mahoney and Peter Langlois (Diocese of Lon- 
don, Canada), Augustine Emery (Archdiocese of Birmingham), 
Maurice I. Morrisy (Diocese of Plymouth), Joseph Murphy 
(Diocese of Harbor Grace), Louis A. Marchand (Diocese of Fall 
River), David Joseph Heelan (Diocese of Sioux City). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of October 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Christian Life 
By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J., M.A. 


“See how you walk circumspectly, not as unwise, but as wise, redeeming the time 
because the days are evil” (Eph., v. 15-16). 


SYNOPSIS: JI. Dogmatic and moral teaching in St. Paul. 
Reasons for this arrangement. Belief and conduct. 
Divergence between conduct and belief. 
Such divergence unreasonable and wrong. 
Further reason for St. Paul’s arrangement of his Epistles. 
The present passage, its teachings. 
Conclusion. 

You will notice, my dear brethren, if you read carefully almost 
any one of St. Paul’s Epistles, that it falls into two parts—what we 
may call for the moment a doctrinal and a moral part. In the first 
St. Paul expounds the great truths and mysteries of the Christian 
religion, sets forth the dogmatic teaching of Our Lord, and argues 
against pagan and Jewish opponents. Then he turns to a different 
aspect of Christianity, namely, the conduct of the Christian in his 
life from day to day. 


Reasons for Twofold Arrangement of St. Paul’s Epistles 

Now, for that order and arrangement, whether St. Paul adopted 
it deliberately or instinctively, there is a very real and a very pro- 
found reason. Briefly it is this, that conduct follows upon and 
ought to be governed by our convictions, the will should follow the 
guidance of the intellect, our life must be squared with our beliefs. 
A few examples will show you what this principle involves. If we 
accept the dogma of the divinity of Christ, if we believe that Christ 
our Lord was really God, then we must accept all His commands 


as divine commands and we must obey them. Again, if we believe 

that Christ our Lord founded the Church and gave to her authctity 

to teach mankind and to issue commands in all that concerns doc- 

trine and morals, then we must listen to those teachings and obey 
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those commands as though they came from Christ Himself. And 
so it is with other doctrines of Christianity. Your belief in the 
Real Presence of Christ in the Blessed Eucharist will govern your 
attitude in that Presence, your desire to receive Communion and 
your manner of receiving it—in a word, all your relations with the 
Blessed Sacrament. If things were as they ought to be, then dogma 
would guide and govern morals, and your lives would be fully 
brought into line with your beliefs. 


Divergence between Conduct and Belief 

Now, as we look round among our neighbors and as we read 
the current literature that expresses the thoughts of average men 
of today, it is not, I think, very difficult to discern two classes of 
people who fail to live according to this principle, who even profess 
not to believe in it. You have, on the one hand, the people who 
say: “So long as I act honorably and uprightly and do no man any 
wrong, it does not matter to anybody what I choose to believe. The 
mind cannot be chained down or shackled. It must welcome and 
accept truth wherever and whenever it meets with what it recog- 
nizes as true. I cannot help what I think. I must follow the light.” 
And so on with that mixture of truth and falsehood that is so char- 
acteristic of muddled thinkers. 

And then, on the other hand, you have the people who will tell 
you they are Catholics. They accept the Catholic Faith and believe 
all that the Church teaches. But when it comes to practice, that is 
a different matter. They can’t get up on Sundays for Mass, though 
they may get up early to go on some excursion. They haven’t time 
for Confession. Their private conduct, they think, is their own 
affair. Certain moral doctrines, which in their own hearts they 
know are imposed on Catholics, they find too irksome and quietly 


ignore. And so throughout their entire conduct. They are living, 


not according to the Gospel nor according to the teachings of the 
religion they profess, but according to their own convenience or 
their sense of the fitness of things, or the standards of the half- 
pagan society in the midst of which they live. 


Such Divergence Unreasonable and Wrong 
Now, looking at these two classes of people in the light of reason 
and in the light of faith, is it not clear that both are wrong? Why? 
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Because truth is one and man is one, and, above all, because God 
is one. Truth is one. Ideas and principles are either true and good 
or simply false. A man cannot, without being a living contradic- 
tion, hold that a statement, fact, or proposition is true and live as 
though it were false. Either the Gospel is the Word of God, the 
expression of His truth and of His will, or it is not. A man can- 
not “have it both ways,” as the saying goes. Nor can a thing be 
speculatively true, true for the mind, and practically false, false as 
a principle of conduct. 

Again, man is a unity. He has not two souls, one called the will 
and the other the intellect. However distinct, they are but two 
energies of the one vital principle that constitutes him a man. He 
has only one soul and must answer for that soul to God. God de- 
mands of him homage and submission as a man, in all that makes 
him man—his mind, his will, his faculties of every kind. He can 
withdraw no element of his being from the absolute dominion of 
his Maker. Therefore, his conduct must be governed by the will of 
God as his mind must be governed by God’s truth. 


For God, too, is one. There is but one absolute Master of the 
world, but one almighty Power, but one infinite Wisdom. That is 
why, in the words of Christ, a man cannot serve two masters. In 
presence of two contrary commands—one from God and the other 
from finance or business or worldliness, or some human institution, 
or the spirit of the day—even mere deliberate hesitation is an insult 
to the Master of the Universe. And now, perhaps, we are in a 
better position to understand why after St. Paul’s dogmatic teach- 


ing comes his moral teaching, why his rules for Christian conduct 
follow upon his rules for Christian faith. 


Further Reason for St. Paul’s Arrangement 

There is a further reason for this insistence of St. Paul, not only 
on doctrine and belief, but on conduct and life. It is this, that 
whatever might be the inconsistency of the lives of those outside the 
Church, Christians would be judged by their consistency, nay, the 
Church itself would be judged by the lives of Christians. The 
world would inevitably apply to them that test which Christ our 
Lord had Himself set up: “By their fruits you shall know them.” 
And so it was of urgent importance that Christians should show 
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forth in their lives the holiness of that religion which they pro- 
fessed. In another of his Epistles (Phil., ii. 15), St. Paul exhorts 
the new Christians to be “blameless and sincere children of God in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse generation among whom you 
shine as lights in the world.” Had not the Master long since told 
His followers that they were to be the salt of the earth and the light 
of the world? And now let us take up the passage from St. Paul 
which concerns us more particularly at the moment. 


The Present Passage 

The few verses read in today’s Mass form but a small portion of 
a longer passage in which St. Paul sketches out some of the main 
features of the Christian life as it ought to be lived by the new 
Christians of Ephesus to whom the letter is addressed. In the 
earlier part of the letter he had dwelt upon some great fundamental 
doctrines of the Faith—the resurrection and exaltation of Christ, 
the role of the Church as the extension of the Incarnation, man- 
kind’s redemption by Christ’s death and by faith in Him, the call- 
ing of the Gentiles and their equality with one-time Jews, the 
Fatherhood of God. Having recalled these great truths and mys- 
teries, he goes on to exhort the Ephesians to walk worthy of the 
calling with which God had called them—in other words, to live up 
to their faith. In their lives should appear those virtues which 
ought to be the practical outcome of that faith—humility, meek- 
ness, long-suffering, love of one another, union among themselves. 


Their new faith, he goes on, calls for a new life. Having given 
up pagan beliefs, they must now give up pagan practices. And he 
reminds them in plain words (as he often does elsewhere in his 
Epistles) what those practices were. They must, then, put away 
lying and speak the truth. They must renounce evil language and 
anger and malice. Above all, they must wholly abjure the foul 
vices of the heathen world and live in purity and chastity. After 
all, they had received the light and ought therefore walk as children 
of light. “For the fruit of the light,” he says, “is in all goodness 
and righteousness and truth.” There, in one sentence, is the great 
principle upon which I have been insisting—namely, that the out- 
come of right believing ought to be right living, that faith should 
work itself out in conduct. 
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Then comes the passage chosen for today’s Epistle. Let us take 
it as from St. Paul’s inspired lips and apply it to our own lives and 
our own times. It is only a small part of the Apostle’s picture of 
the Christian life, but it contains precious teachings. 

In the first place, he gives his converts the warning that in their 
general conduct they are to be cautious and prudent and circum- 
spect as men surrounded by perils, men whose lot is cast in evil 
days. What was true then is only too true now. The nature of the 
evils may have changed, but the evils of today are no less menacing 
to the faith and morals of Catholics. By so doing, he goes on, they 
will redeem or rather ransom the time, and that in two senses. If 
the days in which they live are to be won for Christ, the daily lives 
of Christians must be guided by caution and wisdom. And again 
this is the condition upon which they can make their time their own 
and turn it to the profit of their souls. Now, what is the true stand- 
ard and touchstone of this wisdom which he is recommending to 
them? He tells them in the next sentence: “Therefore, be ye not 
foolish but understand what is the will of the Lord.” To under- 
stand that will and to act according to it is to live a true Christian 
life, and also a life of the highest wisdom. 





Then the Apostle takes a simple and obvious example of the dif- 
ference in spirit and action between the average pagan and the re- 
generate Christian. The one finds an animal pleasure in self- 
indulgence in drink, leading to the degradation of drunkenness; 
the other finds his joy in the things of the spirit. But of the two 
only the latter is deeply and truly joyful. That inward joy wells 
up and overflows at times when Christians foregather. They speak 
to one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, but sweeter 
still is the voiceless melody that is ever in their hearts. You see I 
am but paraphrasing St. Paul’s words which, incidentally, give us 
a pleasant little picture of the happiness and spiritual joy of the 
early Christians. 


Conclusion 
The brief passage concludes with one of the Apostle’s frequent 
exhortations to thanksgiving and gratitude to God. And then he 
goes on in the next portion of his letter to deal with the duties and 
responsibilities of the members that make up the Christian family. 
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For the moment we need not follow him any further. It will be 
enough if we ponder and take to heart the lessons of today’s 
Epistle. Let us look at our own lives in the light of the great 
Apostle’s words. Are those lives characterized by caution in the 
avoidance of dangers to our faith and to our virtue? Are they in 
line with what we know to be the will of God? Are they temperate 
and self-restrained? Are they lighted up by cheerfulness and 
friendliness? And is there somewhere deep down in our hearts a 
sense of deep thankfulness to Him from whom we have received 
all that we have and are? If we can say “yes” to all those ques- 
tions, we have gone far towards the ideal of the Christian life. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Motives and Means of Catholic Action 
By Geraxp J. Finan, S.T.B. 


“Take unto you the armor of God that you may be able to resist in the evil day” 
(Ephes. vi, 11). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Words of St. Peter’s First Epistle. 


II. Motives of urging Catholics to codperate in the saving of 
souls: (a) duty laid down by Christ; (b) gratitude and 
charity; (c) lack of priests. 


III, Means of codperating: (a) prayer; (b) good example; (c) 
interest in Catholic organizations. 


IV. Layman’s coéperation is test of depth and vitality of his faith. 


In the midst of the paganism and corruption of ancient Rome, 
St. Peter, the immediate successor of Christ in the rule of the 
Church, gave the first prescription for Catholic Action in the words 
of his First Epistle: “You are a chosen generation, a kingly priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a purchased people, that you may declare His 
virtues who hath called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” In our own times, out of the chaos of a war-riddled and 
greed-impoverished world, has been born a new and impelling op- 
portunity to follow that prescription. We must realize now, as 
perhaps never before, that the field is white for the harvest, and 
that the virtues of Him who purchased us by His blood may now 
be declared with high hopes to the masses of men whose souls are 
in the throes of passion or floundering in the darkness of despair. 
and to you, Catholic man and woman, comes the call to walk, as 
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never before, worthy of the vocation in which you are called, and 
by your active assistance and codperation with your priests to help 
in the great work of saving souls for Christ and eternity. 


Motives of Catholic Action 

Indeed, this is nothing more than your plain and simple duty laid 
upon all by Our Lord Himself. When He commissioned His 
Apostles, “Going therefore, teach all nations . . . teaching them to 
observe all things I have commanded you,” could He have meant 
that none but the Apostles, none but the priest and the bishop, was to 
expound and teach His truth to the world? To whom five talents 
are given, of him more is required, but there is condemnation for 
the holder of one talent who buries it. The light is not to be hidden 
under a bushel; you are recreant to a sacred trust if you do not 
teach in your own sphere the saving Gospel of Christ. There are 
diversities of ministries, but the same Lord; there are diversities of 
work but the same God worketh all in all. Whether we are called 
by God to high station or low, whether we serve in the sacred priest- 
hood or in the rank and file of the laity, whether by our sacramental 
ministrations or by our exemplary Catholic living in the midst of 
worldly men we aid in the salvation of souls by the infiltration of 
virtue, we but respond to a duty laid by Christ to teach the world 
His truth, that all may be one “as Thou, Father, in Me and I in 
Thee, that all may be one in Us.” “All these things one and the 
same Spirit worketh, dividing to each one as He will.” 


Laity’s Duty of Coéperation 

But certainly no Catholic will be satisfied only with his duty when 
it is question of the “marvellous light into which we have been 
called,” as St. Peter reminded the people of his day. If justice lays 
the yoke upon us, surely it is sweetened by gratitude and charity. 
We can never be adequately thankful for the grace that is given us 
when we are set apart by God and blessed with the gift of faith 
and taken into intimate friendship and communion with Jesus 
Christ. We are adopted children of the same Heavenly Father, we 
are all made co-heirs with Christ to share eternal glory, we are all 
members and brothers one of another in the household of the faith. 
Must not the sense of gratitude be blunted and the springs of love be 
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frozen if we thrill not to the succor and salvation of those fallen 
away within or those straying without like sheep that have no 
shepherd. Christ loved us so that He died for us. He died to 
redeem us for Himself, and not only each of us but also many that 
are yet outside His fold. He is the shepherd of all. One soul were 
enough to bring Him to Calvary. Do you show yourself His friend 
if you stand aloof from even one soul’s welfare? Is it Christ-like to 
neglect the one though we care for the ninety-nine? Is there no 
lesson in the picture of the Good Shepherd searching out the one 
also, rescuing it from the briars and brambles, caring for it, and 
rejoicing when it is safely in the fold? 


The Laity Must Supply for the Lack of Priests 

The harvest is great but the laborers are so few. The priest can- 
not do it all or even the bigger part. Many are neglected because it 
is physically impossible for the priest to care for them. He does not 
know them. He has no contact with them, but you work with them, 
have common contacts; you can supply for the priest, you can bring 
them back, you can save them. When the Church is attacked and 
her work hampered by her enemies, it is the priest that is the target 
of bigotry; his work is first curtailed or legislated against in the 
hope that the fount may thus be dried at its source. But the great 
body of the faithful give the lie to any such imaginings. They it is 
with their unselfishness, their desire to share the blessings of faith 
with all men, their love for souls that cost the Blood of Christ, they 
it is who become the leaven that is to leaven the whole mass, 
strengthening one another in temptation and distress, reclaiming the 
wayward, dissipating the ignorance and superstition and malice of 
those outside the fold, declaring unto all the virtues of Him “who 
hath called you out of darkness into His marvellous light.” Im- 
bued with these and similar motives, calling forth his best energies 
to help the priest in the salvation of souls, the good Catholic finds 
various means at hand. Three principal ways suggest themselves 
to make effective his codperation, to realize the program of Catholic 
Action to whose service he is called. He helps by prayer, by good 
example, and by his active participation in the various societies and 
organizations of the parish and the diocese. 
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Prayer as a Means of Coéperation 
Without prayer we cannot hope to accomplish much. The help 
of God is needed in so great a superhuman work as the saving of 
souls. If we but ask for it, it is given us. If in the past we have 
not been more successful, a large part of the deficiency can be laid 
to our lack of prayer. “Hitherto you have not asked anything in 
My name. Ask and you shall receive.” If we can do no more, we 


can at least say a daily prayer for the conversion of some soul from 


sin and the success of the Church’s work in the world. The example 
of a Monica bringing back her son Augustine from the depths of 
sin should inspire us when we seem unable to impress a careless or 
sinful friend or member of the parish. The grace of God is all- 
powerful, and through our persevering prayers we achieve the seem- 
ingly impossible in helping to save souls here and in the vast mission 
fields of the church. 


Coéperation by Good Example 

That much you should do, if no more. But you can do more. 
You can give the example. You can point the way. You can live 
your own life in such a way that others seeing your good works will 
glorify your Father in Heaven. The teachings of our holy religion 
put into practice in the daily contacts of life, in the shop, in the 
office, in social intercourse, is a powerful force for the correction of 
evil and the fostering of good. The force of good example is tre- 
mendous, just as the effects of bad example are often disastrous. 
How many people outside the Church have been led to its baptismal 
font by the impressive and exemplary life of a Catholic associate 
or friend! The kind word, the thoughtful act, the clean speech, the 
honesty and truthfulness, the faithful attendance to the duties of his 
religion, regular reception of the Sacraments, all these and more 
make of the good practical Catholic’s example a force that arrests 
the attention and by the grace of God moves the most callous and 
wicked to reflection and repentance. The world today needs such 
example from the Catholic man or woman. And there is oppor- 
tunity for cooperation of a broader scope and a more militant kind. 


Interest in Catholic Organizations 
There is much for the Catholic layman to do. The various 
church societies call him to membership in their ranks: the Holy 
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Name, the Sodality, the Knights of Columbus, the Young Men’s 
Institute, the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, and all the 
others—a varied and colorful procession of general societies for 
men and women ready to turn their hand to anything from feeding 
the unemployed in a bread line to bringing the vackslider to the 
communion rail. Then there are the societies with restricted and 
special work to do. The poor are cared for by the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society; the country folk have the Rural Life Conference, 
with its farm credit associations and its vacation schools; the im- 
migrant is looked after by a branch of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council; capital and labor meet in the National Catholic Indus- 
trial Conference; Catholic newspapers and magazines gather under 
the banner of a vigorous Catholic Press Association; explanations 
of Catholic doctrine are given in the Catholic Radio Hour and 
through the printed word by several local societies, and lastly a vast 
network of laymen’s retreat houses are weekly instilling into men’s 
minds and hearts the conviction of their other-world destiny and 
of the two great precepts of the love of God and man. 

It is an extraordinary array of organized activity, showing the 
Catholic layman and laywoman cooperating in the work of the 
Church. It is this Catholic Action of the broader scope and militant 
kind that is the emphasized means today for the Catholic man and 
woman to help the cause of religion and the saving of souls. Mean- 
ing and cogency are given to it by the triple statements of Our Holy 
Father Pope Pius XI on education, the family, and the social order 
—pointing the way to our task, as yet but barely begun, of con- 
vincing the world that our activity is a constructive one, that when 
we oppose birth control and divorce we are protecting the family, 
that when we oppose such things as maternity bills we are building 
up a dam against state slavery, and that when we oppose the god- 
less form which education has taken in the public schools we are 
fostering the true from which all education must emanate if it is 
to do its duty to the State itself. The Catholic knows that religion 
has as much to do with the schools, with the family, with the sanc- 
tity of the marriage bond, with business and public life as it has 
to do with his own individual conscience, and that each of these 
things is intimately connected with the saving of souls. Embol- 
dened by the prospect, sincere Catholics give themselves cheerfully 
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and enthusiastically to the work; they become better Holy Name 
men or crusading Sodalists; they read and spread Catholic litera- 
ture; they send their children to the Catholic school; they actively 
encourage and support their Church’s efforts not only in the parish 
societies but in the broader field of the diocese and the nation. 


Coéperation a Test of Our Faith 

Such codperation and active interest and support reveal the depth 
and vitality of your faith. Without works that faith is dead; with- 
out exercise it quickly atrophies. It needs expression, it craves 
to show itself in Catholic activity, it delights in the manifestation 
of its own compelling power, just as the racing thoroughbred de- 
lights in the play of its arched neck and flying mane, just as the 
eagle delights in its pinions while fanning the air, just as everything 
divinely beautiful delights in its own manifestation. You are false 
to the noble inspiring impulses of that faith, you are recreant to a 
duty laid by Christ and wanting in love for souls as dear to Him 
as your own, if an intrepid and willing loyalty does not urge you 
to codperate in the work of saving the souls of men by prayer, by 
your exemplary living and your wholehearted promotion of the 
societies and organizations of your parish and the Church. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
By Wiirrm MuscrAve 


Human Respect 


“Master, we know that Thou art a true speaker, and teachest the way of God in 
truth, neither carest Thou for any man: for Thou dost not regard the person 
of men” (Matt., xxii. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The incongruous alliance between the Pharisees and Herodians 
to trap Our Lord. 
II. How Our Lord circumvented the trap. 
III, Flattery as a temptation to sin. 
IV. Human respect as a temptation to sin. 
V. False shame a serious danger to our salvation. 
VI. Good and evil company. 
VII. We must guard against human respect. 


It was on the occasion of His last visit to the Temple, and it was 
also on the last day of the public ministry of our Divine Lord, that 
the incident referred to in our text took place. His enemies, the 
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emissaries of the Sanhedrin had failed so frequently and so ignomi- 
nously in their evil plottings to bring about the ruin and the down- 
fall of the much-loved and much-hated Nazarene, that in their reck- 
less fury they took further counsel amongst themselves as “to what 
they might do to Jesus” (Luke, vi. 11). In order to allay any doubt 
regarding their state of desperation and to show to what a degree 
their fury and vengeance had gone, they even had recourse to an 
expedient which, if successful, was nevertheless replete with repug- 
nance if not humiliation for them. They renewed an alliance here- 
tofore made in Galilee, courting and obtaining the codperation of 
the Herodians whom on former occasions they had treated in a 
most insulting and disdainful fashion, alluding to them as “apos- 
tates” and taunting them for having submitted so willingly to the 
hateful Roman yoke. 


Planning the Trap 

But at this juncture these avowed and open enemies of the Gali- 
lean were so eager for His immediate downfall that they cared not 
whose help they secured so long as their bloodthirsty designs suc- 
ceeded. Thus it was that the sanctimonious Pharisees and their 
Christ-hating colleagues dragged in the Herodians, who at this time 
—namely, on the occasion of the Passover—were to be found in 
the various parts of the city, and after consulting together they de- 
cided to ensnare Our Lord by getting Him to commit Himself in 
His speech. 

Their trap laid, they were very much concerned that it should not 
fail, and so in order to further their designs more adroitly and less 
ostentatiously they had resort to the time-honored expediency of 
flattery. In an apparently casual way, and as if to settle some argu- 
ment amongst themselves, they approached Jesus, asking Him if He 
would settle a point of difference between them. Of course when 
they accosted Him, they did so with great deference and studied 
concern. Here is the critical and wily question they put Him: 
“Master, we know that Thou art a true speaker, and teachest the 
way of God in truth, neither carest Thou for any man: for Thou 
dost not regard the person of men. Tell us therefore what dost 
Thou think: is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar or not?” 
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Circumvention of the Trap 


This was forsooth a very artful and leading question, for, as it 
involved issues of religious and political moment, it demanded a 
very diplomatic and discriminating answer. If our Blessed Saviour 
had condemned the payment of the tax or tribute to the Roman 
Emperor, He would thereby have incurred the vengeance of Rome, 
for such an attitude was regarded as a capital or criminal offense, 
and it invariably involved drastic consequences. Of course, such a 
verdict would have ingratiated Him with the Jews; but if He said 
that such a levy was allowable, He would have infuriated all the 
more the Pharisees and the popular party, and it would be tanta- 
mount to signing His own death warrant. We are all familiar with 
the answer which circumvented the intrigue of His enemies. 


Flattery as a Temptation to Sin 

However, what I wish to lay special emphasis on was the flatter- 
ing way in which the Herodians had accosted Our Lord, for this 
affected obsequiousness and concern was the outcome of following 
the world’s so-called policy of diplomacy. Indeed, my brethren, is 
it not the order of the day that, when some particular object is 
desired or sought for and it depends on the help and the codperation 
of another, the usual procedure is to utilize every expedience at 
hand to accomplish the realization of the desire or ambition? At 
first the request may be made in a most candid fashion; if that fails, 
then a little coaxing and moral persuasion may be employed, or there 
may be recourse to bribery and corruption; if all these means fail, 
then there is a final expedient to which not a few invariably succumb, 
and that is flattery. Nothing makes a man so affable, so agreeable, 
so accommodating and so accessible as a little timely praise. Expe- 
rience shows that it is intensely difficult to withstand the advance- 
ments and subtleties of a flatterer, for when he applies his art with 
dexterity and finesse it demands ready shrewdness to detect its in- 
fluence, and above all it needs remarkable strength of character to 
resist its insidious charms. Thus, many are led either to omit some 
duty or to do some evil through the desire to please others, or 
through the fear of displeasing them, and they are led to do so, by 
what is called in the language of spiritual writers—human respect. 
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Evil Effects of Human Respect 

The influence which makes us fail to act rightly because we are 
afraid to act differently from our neighbors or companions, is noth- 
ing else but the effect of human respect. When we conform our 
conduct, our speech and our frame of mind to the prevailing fashion 
of our environment and associates, we may usually say with truth 
that human respect is at work. It was this failing, which is so 
prevalent today, that St. Paul had to deprecate if not denounce in 
his times, as is evidenced by a passage in his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians: “If I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of God.” 
The beloved disciple, St. John, made reference in his Gospel to the 
presence and the consequences of this self-same evil, in that some 
of the leading men would not admit their belief in Christ the Son 
of God, because they feared the attitude of the Pharisees towards 
them if they professed their faith in the Messiah: “However, many 
of the chief men also believed in Him: but because of the Pharisees 
they did not confess Him that they might not be cast out of the 
synagogue. For they loved the glory of men more than the glory 
of God” (John, xii. 42, 43). 


False Shame a Serious Danger to Salvation 

Obviously, then, this failing is responsible for great harm, and 
from the preceding instance we can readily understand why spiritual 
writers have stigmatized this false shame as a dangerous enemy of 
mankind. It is so easy to become its prey, and, when it assails weak 
Christians, it unfortunately claims many a victim. As the chame- 
leon can and does change its color according to its surroundings, so 
also do some people take the hue of the company with which they 
fraternize. If their associates are worldy minded and godless in- 
dividuals, then in due time—and we might almost say, as a matter 
of course—they too will be imbued with the spirit of those whose 
company they frequent, for as the adage puts it: “Birds of a feather 
flock together.” 

How many a soul can trace his or her loss of purity to the occa- 
sion when they came in contact with a certain unchaste companion, 
who suggested some familiarity, an apparent slight indiscretion, a 
veiled but suspicious intimacy! Take again the too common case 
of the drunkard: many a man has reached this pitiable and debasing 
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plight simply and solely because he had not the courage and the 
stamina to say “no,” when invited to have another drink. How 
often does it happen that we do not wish to appear different from 
others, and so through human respect tell lies and become codpera- 
tors in acts of dishonesty. We try to pacify conscience by recalling 
that certain proceedings are merely tricks of the trade; because others 
do so, we frequent haunts which we know only too well are the 
occasions of sin. 


Good and Evil Company 

Tell me what company you keep, and I will tell you what manner 
of man you are? With the honest, you will follow the “rules of 
the game”; with the evil-minded and uncharitable you can scarcely 
be anything else but of a similar frame of mind; with the flippant 
and irresponsible you will be inclined to play the rdle of a light- 
headed buffoon; if you are on intimate terms with the rich and 
leisured class, more often than not you will ape their customs and 
fashions. Associate with those who disregard and violate the dic- 
tates of conscience, and you will hardly dare to pose or act as a 


staunch supporter of religion, but if you are frequently thrown 
among those who love and fear God, you will probably comply with 
the demands of religion. 


Whatever be your company, then, my dear brethren, you may be 
sure that it will influence and fashion your mode of living, for your 
words and conduct will take their color and shape from the environ- 
ment in which they are thrown. One of the most potent means 
which Satan employs to add to his legion of victims is ridicule, and 
it is a weapon which too often fells at the first blow young people 
entering on the threshold of life. Are we not all acquainted with 
instances, where girls and boys, who when they were safe and 
secure within the Catholic school and home led good exemplary 
lives, and were weekly or daily at the altar rails; but no sooner had 
they withdrawn from those hallowed precincts than they omitted 
their pious practices, and became unconcerned and indeed careless 
about their religious duties. They could not help being good and 
devout while the atmosphere and the surroundings were conducive 
to that state; when they came in contact with people of doubtful 
character and morality, they became influenced by their environment, 
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because they could not tolerate or stand the taunts and ridicule of 
worthless associates. 


If there is any failing to which all of us have to confess we have 
yielded to some time or other, it is human respect. Therefore, we 
should ever be on our guard lest we succumb to the wiles and influ- 
ence of this insidious evil. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Practical Significance of the Funeral Rites 
By Lampert Notte, 0.S.B. 
“The girl is not dead, but sleepeth” (Matt., ix. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. To bury the dead is a natural mark of respect 
to the dead, and of sympathy with the bereaved; for Chris- 
tians it is a work of mercy. 

I. It is a stirring up of our faith in the resurrection. The Gos- 
pel of the funeral Mass, the Epistle, the Preface, the conse- 


crated cemetery, God’s acre. ; 
II. The practice of hope. The Sequence, the different prayers and 


the Offertory are either meant for the souls in Purgatory 
or for the moment of death. 

III. The practice of charity. Comforting the living by word and 
deed according to our Lord’s example, thinking well of the 
dead, yet not canonising them; prayers for them are not 
lost. 

Conclusion. The terror of the thought of being buried alive; the 
greater misfortune of being buried alive in hell. Be always 
ready. 


On All Souls’ Day St. Augustine reminds us in the Office of the 
Dead that the funeral rites, found amongst all nations, are an act 


of respect to the dead and of sympathy with the surviving relations. 
Yet, amongst the pagan nations who embalmed the dead bodies we 


must recognize a relic of the original revelation of a future resur- 
rection. To bury the dead has always been considered by Christians 
as an act of charity, pleasing to God, and specially approved by Him 
in the case of Tobias (xii. 13). Holy Church has taken special 
care to arrange the words and ceremonies of our funerals so that 
both we as well as the dead and his relations should benefit by them. 


The Stirring Up of Our Faith 
Amongst the Jews in Our Lord’s time there was, except among 
the Sadducees, still a common faith in the resurrection of the body. 
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When Christ met Martha after her brother’s death and spoke of 
his resurrection, Martha unhesitatingly said: ‘I know he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day” (John, xi. 24). Holy 
Church makes use of her words in the Gospel of the Funeral Mass, 
but adds Our Lord’s words which are still more assuring and are 
also said at the graveside as the Anthem before and after the Bene- 
dictus: “I am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in 
Me, although he be dead, shall live; and everyone that liveth and 
believeth in Me, shall not die for ever.” And in order to console 
the mourners the Church reads part of the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Thessalonians, in which he consoled those of the faithful who 
believed that their dead would not be present at the glorious coming 
of Our Lord, and thus would be excluded for ever from heaven. 
The Apostle emphatically denies the fact that death would thus sepa- 
rate our beloved once for ever from us and from Christ; no—, 
death is but a temporary sleep from which they will be roused by 
the voice of the Archangel with his trumpet. In fact, they will out- 
strip us who may then be still alive (I Thess., iv. 12 sqq.). In the 
Preface she consoles us in the sadness caused by the certainty of 
death by reminding us of the certainty of our resurrection. And 
as a practical outcome of this faith she consecrates the cemetery, 
treats it as a holy place, and looks at it as a large reliquary contain- 
ing the bones and ashes of Saints in heaven, which they will take 
up again and fill with life and splendor at the last day. The Chris- 
tian name, “God’s acre,’ brings home to us the same idea. The 
bodies there are, in the words of St. Paul, so many seeds sown into 
the ground (I Cor., xiv. 44 sqq.), but the corruptible, inglorious, 
weak and natural frames will rise in incorruption, glory and power, 
and endowed with characteristics of the spiritual world. Thus, 
Holy Church stirs up our faith in the future life at the very moment 
when we are face to face with the hard fact of certain death. 


The Practice of Hope 
Holy Church not only consoles the mourners by the faith and 
hope in the resurrection of the body; she also rouses our hope for 
the soul of the deceased. It is true, in the Sequence of the Mass, 
she paints to us the terror of the last day and judgment. She makes 
us ask: “What should I poor wretch have to say for myself if 
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at this moment I should have to stand my trial before the most just 
judge? And what will my poor deceased brother answer before 
that tribunal? He was a good Christian, buf who is pure before 
that most holy Judge who sees and remembers those secret thoughts 
of ours which long ago have faded away from our memories?” 
Holy Church, however, does not leave us in a state of helpless and 
paralysing fear. She directs her and our prayers to the mercy of 
the Judge who, as our Saviour on earth, had worn Himself out for 
our salvation and has atoned for our sins. He who completely for- 
gave the contrite malefactor will surely not turn a deaf ear to our 
prayers for our deceased brethren who all their lives have hoped 
and believed in their Saviour, and have at least tried to love and 
serve Him. 

It might seem strange that both in the different prayers and in 
the Offertory chant the Church asks that the deceased may be pre- 
served from the enemy, from the pains of the lower world, from 
the deep pit, from the mouth of the lion, and from darkness ; where- 
as we believe that he is already judged, and that the judgment once 
passed cannot be reversed. But let us realize that Purgatory too 
belongs to the lower regions and has its great sufferings; also that 
the demons can make us slack in helping the suffering souls, so that 
in this way they are kept longer in the deep and dark pit, and thus 
excluded for a time—for them perhaps a very long time—from 
the light of God. It is also possible that the good God foreseeing 
our prayers and the holy sacrifices which we offer for our relations 
and friends after their death accepts them and applies them to the 
dying before the moment of judgment, and that he thus permits us 
to codperate in the salvation of souls, which otherwise would have 
been lost for ever. Thus, Holy Church rouses us to hope and stirs 
us to use it for the benefit of our dead as well for our own progress 
in virtue. If we allow ourselves to be guided by her, she will help 
to effect that the funeral rites will also become for us an occasion 


of practising true Christian charity. 


The Practice of Charity 
The very attendance at the funeral is by its nature an act of 
charity. The bereaved family is consoled by seeing that we share 
their loss and sympathize with them. In this way we imitate Our 
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Lord who sympathized with the ruler in the Gospel and spoke 
words of consolation to the widowed mother who had lost her only 
son (Luke, vii. 12 sqq.). It is also the practice of charity recom- 
mended by the Apostle to the Romans (xii. 15), namely, to “rejoice 
with them that rejoice; and to weep with them that weep.” But 
Our Lord was not content with consoling words; He added a great 
deed. We are not called to imitate that deed literally, but rather 
the sentiment which prompted it. The sight of a bereaved parent 
or of orphans ought at least to lead us to inquire into their condi- 
tion, so as to find out what we could do to help them by deed or 
advice or to find others who are able and willing to assist them. 
If we take part in the funeral rites in this spirit, then we practise 
that religion which St. James (i. 27) characterizes as “clean and 
undefiled,” a religion which will make the bereaved look up with 
confidence and gratitude to the loving Father in heaven. 

Whilst our eyes lead us to thoughts of charity towards the sur- 
vivors, Holy Church desires that we should not neglect the dead in 
their possible need or distress. She wants us to think kindly of 
them, to remember their good qualities and deeds, and to hope that 
by God’s mercy they are saved. On the other hand, she never de- 
clares at the graveside that the adult deceased is in heaven and does 
not stand in need of prayers. She orders the prayers at the grave 
for all; she desires at the least the celebration of the Funeral Mass, 
to which she gives special privileges and facilities, and these she 
extends also to Masses on the third, seventh and thirtieth day after 
the death or funeral, and to the anniversaries. If the deceased 
should not really need our prayers, he will look down upon us from 
heaven with additional joy; because he sees that our acts of charity 
increase our own merits and will help some suffering soul in Pur- 
gatory to enter sooner into eternal rest and perpetual light. In any 
case, we can be sure that our prayers, the holy Masses and other 
good works offered for our dead will never be wasted. 

When standing at a graveside, it would be most distressing to 
think that perhaps our friend is being buried alive; that per- 
haps he is aware of all, but is unable to move. It would also 
be horrible to think that this might happen to ourselves. Under 
present conditions it is not likely to be the case; and even if it were, 
we can leave ourselves in the merciful hands of God, who would give 
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special graces to us in such an eventuality. But there is a more 
terrible possibility, namely, that at the time of our funeral our soul 
might already be buried alive in hell, like that of the rich man who 
had despised and neglected the poo: Lazarus. How horrible to 
think that, when holy Church consoles our mourners with the truth 
of the glorious resurrection, we should look forward to the last day 
with the awful certainty that our body would then join our soul in 
the pains of hell! Whilst our friends are encouraged by the hope 
of our salvation, we may be weighed down by blank despair; whilst 
prayers and the holy sacrifice are being offered for our speedy en- 
trance into eternal rest and for our illumination by the eternal light, 
we may already have entered into eternal torments and exterior 
darkness. We can trust that our relations will prevent our bodies 
from being buried alive; but against the burial of our souls we must 
make provision ourselves. And as we do not know either the day 
or the hour of our call, it behooves us to keep ourselves always 
ready and to throw ourselves on the mercy of Christ by asking Him 
frequently : “Jesus, be not to me a judge but a Saviour.” Amen. 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Feast of All Saints 


By James J. VALLELY 


“T saw a great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations and tribes 
and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne (Apoc., vii. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Enthusiasm for heroes a natural characteristic of man. 
II. Only once a year does the Church venerate the Saints in 
general. 


III. The Mass of the Feast. 

IV. The Heavenly Procession. 

V. Our Friends Among the Saints. 
VI. The Lessons for Us. 


But a few short years ago hundreds of thousands of Philadel- 
phia’s inhabitants united in rendering homage to six of their 
brethren whose public funeral symbolized the sorrow felt for all the 
heroes of the commonwealth who gave their lives for their coun- 
try’s sake in the World War. To make each citizen realize his 
indebtedness to these heroes, there was organized a magnificent 
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parade composed of soldiers, sailors and marines who formed a 
guard of honor for the bodies of the six selected fallen warriors. 
Not only in Philadelphia, but in every other large city in the United 
States, a similar method was adopted to honor its heroes and at 
the same time to create enthusiasm in the people, in whose breasts 
at times the flame of patriotism requires to be fanned. Go beyond 
the confines of our own land, visit the other countries and learn 
their method of simultaneously honoring their heroes and giving 
inspiration to the rest of their citizens. 

My dear brethren, God is the God of nature as well as of grace, 
and in His infinite wisdom and goodness He sometimes uses natural 
means to increase our enthusiasm for things supernatural and to re- 
kindle in our hearts the fire of His love. Such a manner, it would 
seem, He is pleased to adopt on the approaching Feast of All Saints. 
In the thirty-fourth chapter of Exodus we read: “The Lord, His 
name is Jealous, He is a jealous God.” Truly may we apply this 
epithet to Him in His relation to His Saints, for through His holy 
Church He ordinarily allows but one of His elect to be the official 
object of our reverence on any particular day. There is one day, 
however, when the Lord God relaxes this jealous guard over His 
Saints, one day upon which His sublime generosity in this respect 
is singularly conspicuous: such a day occurs but once in the year, on 
the Feast of All Saints. Today Our Heavenly Father not only 
will permit us the sacramental presence of Jesus Christ on our altar, 
but He will throw open, as it were, the gates of Heaven, marshal to- 
gether the inhabitants of that heavenly Kingdom, and have them 
pass before the eyes of our imagination so that we may both honor 
them and receive encouragement and confidence from them. And 
so this is a gala day both in heaven and on earth. “This is the day 
which the Lord hath made.” 


The Mass of the Feast 
The Mass of the Feast is about to begin. Come with me, place 
your imagination in the custody of your Guardian Angel, who, obey- 
ing the wish of the Church, will conduct you to that eminence where 
earth and heaven meet and there together we will behold this glo- 
rious parade. 


Hark! the priest ascends the altar and asks pardon for his sins 
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through the merits of all the Saints. Cast your eyes over the 
heavenly regions. See the inhabitants gather round a dazzling 
throne: they are the Saints interceding for that priest with the 
Divine Saviour. 

The priest begins the Introit with the words “Gaudeamus 
omnes”: “Let us all rejoice in the Lord, and celebrate a festal day 
in honor of all the Saints, on whose solemnity the Angels rejoice 
and praise the Son of God. Rejoice in the Lord, O ye just, praise 
becometh the upright.” These words the priest addresses to us, for, 
placed as we now are in almost personal contact with the Blessed, 
we have truly repented of past sins and are now in the state of 
grace. 

The priest is reading the Epistle, and as he proceeds the spectacle 
that presents itself to our spiritual vision rivals, nay, to our minds 
is superior even to that granted to St. John in the Island of Patmos. 
Listen, a trumpet is sounding, the gates of heaven have parted. 
Our inspired curiosity becomes intense, we press forward to get a 
closer view. The effort is successful. We see “a great multitude 
which no man can number of all nations and tribes and peoples and 
tongues standing before the throne.” 


Now cast your eyes back upon the priest at the altar. He is read- 
ing the Gospel. “And opening His mouth He taught them saying: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Celestial music arrests our attention. An inquiring look in the di- 
rection whence it proceeds discovers issuing forth from the Eternal 
regions, in deep columns, the Blessed who approach us. Our hearts 
leap in holy anticipation of the scene about to be presented to us. 


The Heavenly Procession 
The procession moves towards us. The first contingent ap- 
proaches. It has passed. We saw nine choirs of Angels. Then 
come the Patriarchs, the Prophets and the holy Doctors of the Old 
Law—men praised in the Sacred Writings on account of their 
virtues. 


But look out into the distance. The procession has assumed 
greater proportions and now presents a most colorful aspect. Pre- 
ceding it is borne along a familiar sight—the Cross. Inscribed 
upon the Cross we read: “In this sign we have conquered.” Closely 
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following the Cross silently moves along, as though perched on 
gentle zephyrs, a band of children who are easily recognized as the 
Holy Innocents—the first to shed blood for Christ. These are fol- 
lowed by multitudes of women, many of whom are robed in spot- 
less white symbolic of their purity. Numerous men now approach, 
and these, our angelic custodian informs us, are confessors. Close 
upon these we recognize the Doctors of the Church, the Martyrs, 
the Apostles and the Evangelists. Now passes “our tainted nature’s 
solitary boast,” the Blessed Mother in company with her Divine 
Son. 

But look, Christ has uttered a command. His sublime army has 
reorganized. Now it has reassembled in eight divisions, and is again 
to pass before us. Each division is preceded by a standard bearer. 
The first standard is legible. Read it: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” The second ap- 
proaches. Its legend reads: “Blessed are the Meek, for they shall 
possess the land.” Now we can easily portray the inscription on 
the remaining standards. The eight divisions have been arranged 
to make us realize the particular reward meted out to each virtue 
enunciated in the Gospel. 

The priest reads the Offertory : “The souls of the just are in the 
hands of God, and the torment of death shall not touch them. In 
the sight of the unwise they seem to die, but they are in peace.” 
And so on throughout the entire Mass we realize for the first time 
just how near to us are the Saints. 


Our Friends among the Saints 

The Mass is ended. The priest has retired from the altar. We 
are alone with our thoughts. While the Heavenly Court passed 
before us, we were charmed, enchanted, enraptured. We could not 
reason. We could only experience intense delight. But now, what 
blessed memories are awakened within us and perhaps what regrets! 
What blessed memories, for in that procession of God’s Saints each 
one of us must have recognized some person with whom he had been 
associated on earth! 


Perhaps it was a friend—perhaps a relative. It may have been 
a playmate of childhood, a companion of school or college days, a 
friend of our more mature years, or it may have been a dear 
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brother, a devoted sister, a fond father or a beloved mother. It 
may have been one on whose behalf we have practised either the 
spiritual or the corporal works of mercy, one whom we had helped 


to sustain life’s cup of bitterness, one whom by our good example 
we had led from vicious habits to the path of virtue, or one whose 
soul by our prayer and sacrifices we had liberated from Purgatory. 
Perhaps from that parade some little child stretched out its hands to 
you and said: ““My happy state is due to your charity. Your gen- 
erosity enabled a missionary to snatch me from a pagan death.” 
And then Christ Himself looked at you and said: “Amen, I say 
to you, as long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, you 
did it to Me.” Blessed memories, indeed! 

But as we further consider that vision, may it be that we have 
also some regrets? Did any of us look in vain among that blessed 
multitude for some departed friend whose absence was due either 
to our carelessness or to our malice? Was Heaven denied toa friend 
of our youth or of our later life because of a vice contracted from 
us? Has Heaven been denied to any relative because of our failure 
to correct him or to teach him by good example? Is there im- 
prisoned in Purgatory today the soul of a member of our own 
family who would have been in that procession of God’s Saints if 
we had been more perservering in our prayers for him? Has our 
lack of charity excluded from that procession the child of some 
irreligious or pagan parents, a child who would have been baptized 
before its death had we but helped in our meager way to spread the 
Gospel of Christ? Did Christ look at you reproachfully and say: 
“Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it not to one of these least, 
neither did you it to Me.” What dire regrets are these! 


The Lessons for Us 

My dear brethren, if today your conscience accuses you of past 
carelessness or past faults, nevertheless the Church proposes to you 
two lessons—confidence and hope. The Church would remind you 
that the Saints in that procession had the same trials as you have, 
and yet they sanctified themselves on earth. You have the same 
graces that they had; moreover, you have their example. Many 
that are now in heaven, many that passed you in today’s procession, 
performed when on earth the same duties that you now perform: 
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thus you can perform your duties in a manner worthy of heaven. 
Many of the Saints of God in heaven today prayed in this very 
Church and ate of the Bread of Life which was consecrated on this 
very altar. Thus you can pray, and you can receive Holy Com- 
munion in such a manner as to merit heaven. 

How many were present at the Mass on the Feast of All Saints 
last year and today were in that heavenly procession? How many 
were present at that same Holy Mass last year who since have 
joined “the great silent majority,” but were not present in today’s 
procession of the Saints? How many who assist at Mass all over 
the world today will be called to give an account of their steward- 
ship before this feast again occurs? Can you promise yourself an- 
other year of life? If you cannot, you must promise yourself that 
you will die a saint. But in order to die a saint, you must live a 
saint. And how can you live a saint? Listen to the words of St. 
Paul: “It is now the hour for us to rise from sleep. For now our 
salvation is nearer than when we believed. The night is passed and 
the day is at hand. Let us, therefore, cast off the works of darkness 
and put on the armor of light. Let us walk honestly as in the day— 
not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and impurities, 
not in contention and envy. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not provision for the flesh in its concupiscences.” Amen. 
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